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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BusrNeEss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator John Sparkman (chairman) presid- 
ing. 

Present: Senators Sparkman, Long, Thye, Saltonstall. 

Also present: Walter B. Stults, staff director; Robert A. Forsythe, 
chief counsel, and Darrell Coover, legislative assistant to Senator 
Goldwater. 

The CHatrman. Let the committee come to order, please. 

We wanted, as early as we might in this new year, to have a discus- 
sion to find out something about how the Small Business Administra- 
tion is getting along, what suggestions there might be for improve- 
ment, if any, and to explore the situation generally. 

Mr. Barnes, we are delighted to have you and the aides you have 
with yeu, and we should be very glad if you would proceed in your 
own manner. 

Mr. Barnes. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL B. BARNES, ADMINISTRATOR, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY W. NORBERT 
ENGELS, ROBERT MONTGOMERY, AND DONALD A. HIPKINS, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; 
JULES ABLES, ECONOMIC ADVISER ; KEITH HANNA, CONTROLLER; 
AND LAWRENCE CASAZZA, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LOAN 
REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we for- 
tunately were able to complete our third semiannual report and issue 
it toward the end of last week, which gives a very full and detailed 
analysis of each of our programs and each of the things that we have 
been working on during the last 6-month period. 

I realize that that was so recent that it may not have been possible 
for all of the members of the committee to have examined it in detail 
by the time of this meeting, but we are trying not only to give you a 
very good accounting in those reports, but in each report we are in 
some instances taking up different studies of the small-business prob- 
lems. I certainly can recommend it to you as being informative on 


what we have accomplished and some of the things that we hope to 
accomplish. 
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I would like, if it please the chairman and the committee, to read 
a short statement that will take, perhaps, 5 or 10 minutes, that will 
briefly hit the highlights of this report. 

The CuHarrman. That will be fine. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Barnes. It is a privilege for me to have the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to report to you on the activities of the 
Small Business Administration. I welcome the helpful suggestions 
of your committee in the operations of the agency. 

Under the Small Business Act of 1953, the agency has four princi- 
pal functions: 

First, to counsel with small firms on their financial problems and 
to assist them in obtaining needed credit, if private credit is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms, to participate in loans by private lending 
institutions, or to make direc t Government loans to the firms; 

Second, to make loans for rehabilitation of small businesses and 
homes dam: iged or destroyed by natural disasters, such as hurricanes 
and floods ; 

Third, to help small businesses obtain a fair share of Government 
contracts for supplies and services; and 

Fourth, to assist small firms in solving their management and pro- 
duction problems. 

The Small Business Act of 1953 provides for three Deputy Ad- 
ministrators to assist the Administrator of the agency. I have as- 
signed to one deputy the financial assistance programs; to another 
deputy, procurement, management, and production assistance; and 
to the third deputy, the administrative phases of operations of the 
agency. 

There is a Loan Policy Board consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and ‘the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, who serves as chairman. 

A National Council of Consultants and a National Board of Field 
Advisers advise the Small Business Administration on its programs, 
policies and procedures. The National Council meets every few 
months with the Administrator in Washington, while the National 
Board, divided into regional groups, meets periodically with the re- 
gional directors of the agency. Every category of American business 
is represented on these two advisory groups. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The administration’s share of business loans is limited to a maxi- 
mum of $150,000 to any one applicant. 

You may recall that when I appeared before this committee last 
year on May 13, 1954, I reported that we had passed on 781 business- 
loan applications of which we had approved 317, in the amount of ap- 
proximately $18,612,000, of which 209 were participation loans; and 
had declined 464 business-loan applications in the approximate amount 
of $27,259,000. As of February 28, 1955, the administration had re- 
ceived 4,536 applications for business loans, totaling approximately 
$260 million. 

Of this amount, 1,235 applications for business loans, totaling ap- 
proximately $64,870,000 had been approved, and 2,195 applications 
for $125,415,000 had been declined. Currently pending in the ad- 
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ministration were 355 applications for $20,617,000. This represents 
approximately a l-month workload. 

Senator SatronstaLtL. Mr, Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Will it be proper to interrupt or not‘ 

The Cuatrman. Is that all right, Mr. Barnes ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTauu. I have just one question, Mr. Barnes. 

From looking very hastily at this annual report I see that on page 

35 you have this chart of the loans. I just do not quite understand it, 
because the top chart shows loans received and withdrawn; the bot- 
tom ones show the ones that are processed. I do not see that those 
two charts agree with each other. [am just curious. Have you looked 
that over carefully ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTaLL. Now, you see, the high spot in the top one 
runs up to $400,000 in approximately March 1953. The bottom one is 
$200,000 in March 1953. 

The Cuatrman. Those are numbers, rather than dollars, Senator. 

Mr. Barnes. The top chart is the number of applications, and the 
bottom chart is the number of applications, but the top chart shows 
the date and number of applications received. The lower chart shows 
the number and date of actions by the agency on those applications, 
so that the top chart shows what we have been talking about most of 
the year, which is that we had a high volume of applications which 
were filed along in February and March of 1954 

Now, we have just so many employees, and they had to work on 
those at a standard rate, you see. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I see. 

Mr. Barnes. So we could not take action at the time the applications 
come in, 

Senator Satronsratu. I see what you mean now. Might not that 
language be made a little bit clearer? The first thing that caught 
my eye was that those two charts just do not agree with each other. 

I will not take the time to go into that. You do not say in the charts 
that the above has been processed, or something of that kind. Do you 
see what I mean ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. What those charts do not show is that each 
time we took action, which is shown in the bottom chart, there are still 
pending those that had been filed as shown by the top chart, and on 
which we had not yet taken action. 

Senator Satronstauu. I only interrupted you at this time because 
you were talking about that, and that chart did not seem very clear 
to me. 

The Cuarrman. Is this not the situation, referring to the charts? 
Your peak of the number received is over here about March / 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It took you until about July to reach that peak in 
final disposition ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you have a twin peak coming a little later? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. In other words, it shows the number of months’ 
lag necessary in order to process ? 
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Mr. Barnes. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Sanronsrau. 1 think your explanation just on the word 
“processed” could be made a little clearer, as to the meaning of that 
technical term; not changed in this one, but when you make your next 
report. 

Mr. Barnes. “Processed” actually to us means the actions taken 
by the agenc vy. 

The Cuarrman. That is, either approved or declined ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLy. You ought to make it foolproof; that is not 
quite foolproof. 

Mr. Barnes. All right, sir. 

Continuing at the top of page 3, of the total business loans approved, 
66 percent are in participation with private financial institutions. In 
75 percent of these participation loans, the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s participation is on a deferred basis, which means that the 
bank will disburse the entire loan, and most likely the funds for which 
the agency is committed will never be withdrawn from the Treasury. 

As of February 28, the Small Business Administration had received 
1,411 disaster-loan applications, totaling approximately $12,207,000, 
and had approved 1,092 applications amounting to about $7,124,670. 
Well over half of the loans have been made to victims of three hurri- 
canes which caused such heavy damage to the New England States, 
the Carolinas, and other Atlantic Coast States last fall. 

In addition to the 2,327 business and disaster loans which the agency 
has approved, it is administering more than 3,000 disaster loans ‘made 
by the Reconstruction Finance “Corporation which have been trans- 
ferred to the administration for collection. 

Approximately 50 percent of all loan applications—business and 
disaster—are approved by the administration. On business loans, 
approximately 36 percent are approved. 

I mention these figures to show that considerable progress has been 
made in our lending program, and to point up the fact that our admin- 
istration is making every effort to carry out the functions in the lend- 
ing field given it by Congress. 

T am confident that it was never the intent of C ongress that the 
administration make unsound loans. In fact, the Small Business Act 
states specifically that all loans shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure repayment. We have followed this 
criteria when taking action on loan applications. We have also given 
full weight to our obligations and objectives under the act in providing 
needed financing to small-business concerns when it was not otherwise 
available. 

We believe that the number of loans approved shows conclusively 
that the Small Business Administration is providing small business 
with the type of appre, contemplated by Congress when it passed 
the Small Business Act of 1953. 

In many instances where we have been unable to approve a loan, 
we would have been doing a disservice rather than a service to an 
applicant by approving a loan tohim. The result might well have been 
overindebtedness, inability to repay the loan, and ultimate bankruptcy. 

I can say to you without hesitation that we spend more time on 
applications which are ultimately declined, in trying to find means of 
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making these loans, than on those applications which clearly qualify 
for approval. 

Financial counseling is one phase of the Smal! Business Administra 
tion’s financial-assistance program which is very worthwhile, but 
difficult to measure effectively in terms of actual results. Through 
trained financial specialists, we give small firms advice and counsel ot 
financial-management problems and in some cases active aid In meeting 
the credit requirements of private lending sources. Our field offices 
document these cases as accurately as possible, and in 1 the past 7 months 
have reported approximately 4,200 of them. I have with me some 35 
or 40 specific examples illustrating how our counseling program has 
served small-business concerns without involving a Government loan. 
With the chairman’s permission, I would like to place these in the 
record for the committee’s study. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, may I make just this one inquiry 
about that? Since we will not be able to see these statements until after 
the report is printed, could you highlight just what kind of service, 
without taking too much time away from your prepared statement! 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. I may say that, without objection, all that part will 
be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Barnes. All right, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF FINANCIAL COUNSELING 


The Small Business Administration, through offering advice and counsel on 
financial problems, facilitating transactions with private lending institutions 
and in providing other specialized services, has been able to assist many small- 
business concerns. Exactly how many have benefited from the program is not 
known since the results of any advisory service is difficult to measure. On the 
other hand, many concrete examples of aid provided indicate that the benefits 
of the program are far-reaching: 

1. A small woodworking concern in New England made application for a loan 
of $1,000 for 3 months to complete a contract to manufacture wooden boxes. His 
local bank had declined the loan although there appeared to be ample security 
and earnings. An SBA financial specialist reviewed the application with a 
bank about 15 miles from the applicant’s place of business and made all arrange- 
ments for the bank to grant the loan. 

2. A Mid-West bank filed a $110,000 application for an SBA 75 percent deferred 
participation in a loan to a dry cleaning and laundry concern. After discussions 
with the bank the application was withdrawn and the bank made the entire 
loan, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

3. A west coast concern applied for a $50,000 loan, part of which was for 
debt retirement, part for new equipment, and the remainder for working capital. 
After several discussions with the bank of account by one of our financial 
specialists, a mortgage loan and an open line of credit were made available by 
the bank, thereby solving the concern’s financial problem. 

4. A loan applicant in Kentucky received his financing through an insurance 
company ($70,000) due to the efforts of one of our financial specialists. 

A southern canning concern, as a result of SBA counseling, was able to 
arrange an additional bank loan by obtaining a mortgage loan on its real estate 
and a working-capital loan, secured by a pledge of warehouse receipts, whereas 
both types of collateral had heretofore been required in connection with the com- 
pany’s more limited borrowings which had become inadequate to handle increased 
volume. 

6. Through SBA counseling, a company in West Virginia was able to secure 
the financing needed for expansion from a local bank and sale of stock to some 
300 local residents. This town was in a distressed labor area and the expansion 
of this firm will provide employment of from 20 to 50 additional persons. 

7. In our Atlanta regional office during September 1954 three cases of good 
counseling in the preparation of loan applications by our financial specialists 
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resulted in banks making each loan in its entirety. Two of the concerns located 
in Georgia, obtained loans of $45,000 and $70,000; the other one, located in 
Florida, obtained a loan of $150,000, 

8. A concern in Michigan needed funds for delinquent Federal excise taxes. 
It was suggested that a plan for the liquidation of the taxes be submitted to the 
Director of Internal Revenue. We have since learned that an equitable plan 
has been arranged without the need of outside financing. 

% A Texas bank wrote an applicant that it was the bank's policy not to partici- 
pate in Government loans. After a thorough review of the case and discussion 
with the bank officials by an SBA representative, the bank made the $20,000 loan 
on a deferred participation basis—25 percent bank, 75 percent SBA. 

10. An Oregon Industrial Association with 47 members was endeavoring to 
help a wooden-toy manufacturer establish a plant in their city. The toy concern 
was in need of a $15,000 loan which the local bank was unable to make. After 
the SBA counseled with the association members and pointed out how each of 
them would profit from establishment of the plant in their city, the members 
decided that they would make the needed loan to the manufacturer to be secured 
by chattel mortgage on his equipment and his personal guaranty. 

11. A Minnesota manufacturer of farm machinery, attachments, and snow 
plows was forced to find new quarters. No satisfactory leased premises were 
available and the company did not have the financial strength to construct a 
new building. Through suggestions made by our financial specialists, a develop- 
ment company which had been dormant for approximately 3 years raised the 
necessary funds, constructed a building and leased it to the concern in question. 
This action enabled the company to stay in business without the crippling burden 
of indebtedness beyond its ability to repay and continue to furnish local employ- 
ment 

12. A concern in Minnesota, which needed funds for operatng purposes and 
which was heavily extended on real-estate holdings, was induced to liquidate 
some of the real-estate holdings which were not essential to the business and 
thereby acquired needed operating capital. 

18. A bank in Missouri applied for a deferred participation loan in the approx- 
imate amount of $43,000, Additional information was required before the appli- 
cation could be processed. As a result of the request for additional information 
the bank developed certain facts which permitted them to resubmit the applica- 
tion to their loan board, which resulted in the loan being made by the bank 
without Government participation. 

14. An applicant in Tennessee desired funds for the purchase of a single item 
of equipment. Just subsequent to the discussions with the regional office the 
applicant disposed of two pieces of equipment. Upon reviewing the situation 
with the applicant, it was suggested that the funds received from the disposi- 
tion be used in part payment of the purchase price of the new equipment. This 
was agreed to and the case was reviewed with applicant’s bank of account, who, 
based upon this arrangement, agreed to provide the necessary additional funds, 
thereby eliminating the need of requesting SBA financial assistance. 

15. A distributor of automotive equipment who had collateral only in the form 
of receivables was directed to a concern specializing in handling this type of 
financing. SBA has been advised that the financial assistance sought from us 
has been obtained from that source. 

16. A manufacturer of laboratory and testing equipment engaged 100 percent 
in defense work conferred with SBA relative to obtaining financial assistance 
for the purpose of paying back to some of its large stockholders approximately 
$150,000 of funds advanced by the stockholders for working capital purposes. 
This manufacturer was directed to the representative of a private lending pool, 
where successful negotiations were conducted. 

17. A greenhouse was found to be ineligible for a loan from SBA. An SBA 
financial specialist contacted the applicant’s bank, which indicated a willingness 
to help if possible, but sought our advice as to the means by which a loan could 
be made. This advice was given. The bank then granted a loan along the lines 
SBA had suggested, affording a portion of the funds needed. Since this loan 
did not suffice for all requirements, we then suggested to the greenhouse opera- 
tor that he seek an increase in his real estate mortgage (in view of an apparent 
equity warranting such increase). Upon our advice, this was done, and the mort- 
gagee agreed to increase the outstanding mortgage loan of $6,821 to $9,000, thus 
taking care of the aforementioned needs. 

18. A manufacturer of cosmetics had a mortgage loan which was paid down to 
$67,000, but needed an additional $100,000 loan for working capital. Buildings 
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and land were appraised in excess of $600,000, so that a new loan of the total 
would be amply secured. SBA referred the manufacturer to several Insurance 
companies, which were interested in making well-secured loans and an insurance 
loan was negotiated. 

19. A manufacturer of metal furniture required $30,000 for working capital 
and expansion of facilities. Such a loan would have been amply secured 
fixed assets and a bank was agreeable to a 25 percent participation. SBA sug 
gested that this loan might be either bankable on a long term or private finan 
ing might be available. The applicant was successful in making a loan with ar 
individual at 6 percent interest secured by a mortgage on fixed assets 

20, A small town has interested a large company in locating a factory there 
provided a factory building will be constructed for the company, under a lease 
with purchase option. SBA explained that a loan to the large company would 
not be eligible because of the number of its employees and that a loan to an 
investment real-estate holding would also, most likely, be ruled as ineligible. 
A suggestion by SBA that life-insurance companies and others might be inter 
ested and should be contacted was followed and negotiations have been started 
to finance the project. 

21. An inquiry was received from a printing firm for a dire 
to be used for acquiring capital equipment to perform a sizabl i 
State government. The firm had unencumbered fixed assets amounting to 
approximately $10,000 appraised value, and the new piece of equipment would 
bring the value to a total of $15,000. Thus, the ratio of collateral offered to 
secure the loan was 3 to 1. The SBA representative, together with the applicant, 
reanalyzed the situation to make his application more attractive to the banks 
It was suggested that the businessman reapply to the banks, offering again his 
fixed assets to secure the $5,000 loan, together with the assignment of his con 
tract which it was estimated would net him in excess of the $5,000 needed. It 
Was also proposed that the loan should not exceed the duration of the contract 
This new proposal was acceptable to the local bank. 

22. A sawmill company, with assets in excess of $450,000, was in financial 
difficulties. This was due in part to the excess costs over estimates of erecting 
the saw and planing mill, installing roads, purchase of machinery, ete Acting 
on SBA’s suggestion, the management contacted a lumber company which needed 
substaitial amounts of pine to supply the needs of its retail outlets. This 
resulted in cash orders sufficient to relieve temporarily the company’s distressed 
condition. 

23.. A World War II veteran, who is a veterinarian, had established a lucrative 
business after the war. He constructed and equipped a veterinary hospital in 
1952 at considerable expense, obtaining a mortgage on the real estate and pur 
chasing considerable equipment on conditional sales contracts. His earnings 
enabled him to meet his fixed obligations until he was recalled. to the service in 
1955. Although the hospital was re-leased to another operator, total income was 
reduced to a point which strained the owners’ ability to continue monthly install- 
ments and also retire the trade accounts payable. He therefore sought an SBA 
loan to consolidate all his debts. Upon exploring the details of the indebtedness, 
SBA arranged (with the consent of the veteran, who is stationed at a distant 
base) with the local mortgagee of the real property for a moratorium on the 
mortgage payments. Also, all the pressing obligations on the equipment were 
consolidated, with our assistance, into a bank loan, within the veteran’s ability 
to repay. 

24. A small wholesaler of upholstery fabrics in California found that the short- 
term credit provided by its bank did not enable it to carry the required inventory 
to meet competition and supply the demands of its customers. A Small Business 
Administration financial specialist proposed that field warehousing be obtained 
and assisted in arranging for bank financing based on warehouse receipts. 

25. A concern in the Chicago region was faced with maturity on a mortgage 
loan from a private financial institution. <A financial specialist was successful in 
arranging for a 5-year extension. 

26. A manufacturer in Maryland was refused a substantial military contract 
on which it was low bidder because of a question of financial competence. A 
Small Business Administration representative was successful in arranging 
private financing for the company, which qualified it for the contract. 

27. A crab canner in Alaska needed funds for the purchase of gear to be loaned 
to crab fishermen. A plan was proposed and successfully put into effect for the 
sale of the gear to the fishermen, with payment derived from a percentage of the 
purchase price of the crabs they delivered. Under this plan, the local bank fur- 
nished the necessary financing for the equipment. 
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28. Because of adverse market conditions, a produce company in Idaho was 
unable to repay a substantial short-term loan obtained from a bank to equip a 
new building. Current liabilities also exceeded the company’s current resources. 
A proposal was made and arrangements successfully concluded to obtain a stand- 
by from a large proportion of the current creditors and an extension on the bank 
loan until the 1954 harvest, when the financial picture is expected to improve. 

29. A man and his wife in the Philadelphia region had been refused a loan by 
a savings and loan association to construct a tailoring and cleaning shop on land 
owned by them. The declined loan would have amounted to almost the full cost 
of the building. The Small Business Administration financial specialist pro- 
posed the construction of a less costly building, the injection of further capital in 
the business, and the inclusion of other income property in the collateral to be 
pledged. The savings and loan association then made the loan. 

30. With the help of a financial specialist, a Cleveland area company producing 
die castings negotiated a bank loan of $10,000, secured by machinery and equip- 
ment, and an additional line of credit of $30,000, to be secured by accounts receiv- 
able. This was the last step necessary in setting up a workable financial program 
of a company which had been overexpanded in fixed assets and burdened with 
debts. 


31. The owner of an airplane parts and assembly business needed working 
capital. After a thorough review of the firm’s financial statements, an agency 
specialist concluded that if some additional funds could be raised privately, a 
bank which was known to be cooperative in making small business loans would 
probably be interested in a direct or participation loan. As a result, some private 
funds were raised and a 3-year bank loan of $125,000 was made on fixed assets, 
without the need of Small Business Administration financial assistance. 

The Cratrman. Now you can carry out the suggestion of Senator 
Thye, and I am sure we will all appreciate it. 

Mr. Barnes. As the committee will recall, the Small Business Act 
specifically requires that it be determined on our part that fins ancial 
assistance from other sources or from the applicant’s own resources 
not be available before we make a loan. When an applicant comes 
into our office he is met and assigned to one of the financial specialists 
who discusses in a general way his problems, what he needs the 
money for, the nature of his business, and all the aspects of the 
financial assistance that he is seeking. 

If he has not at that time been to a bank or other lending institu- 
tion, we look over his papers and give him suggestions as to the way 
he can best present his statement and the activities of his business 
from the viewpoint of the private lender. We will even assist him, if 
necessary, by pointing out errors in his statement as we see it, and 
suggesting ways that he can overcome deficiencies. 

There are some ver y concrete ways in which it may be done. If 
he has already been to a bank, and we think that he failed to present 
his case in the best light possible and it may be clearly a type loan 
that we know the banks in that area are seeking, we suggest to him 
how to rearrange his affairs and then go back to the bank. 

Now, that is what we call financial counseling. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. It may later relate to our own loans. But I would like, 
in order to be clear, just to read you 2 or 3 examples from the material 
that we are submitting to you. 

A small woodworking concern in New England made application 
for a loan of $1,000 for 3 months to complete a contract to manufacture 
wooden boxes. His local bank-had declined the loan, although there 
appeared to be ample security and earnings. An SBA financial 
specialist reviewed the application with a bank about 15 miles from 
the applicant’s place of business and made all arrangements for the 
bank to grant the loan. 
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A Midwest bank filed a $110,000 application for an SBA 75 percent 
deferred participation in a loan to a dry cleaning and laundry concern. 
After discussions with the bank, the application was withdrawn and 
the bank made the entire loan, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

A west coast concern applied for a $50,000 loan, part of which was 
for debt retirement, part for new equipment, an d the re mail ider for 
working capital. After several discussions with the bank of account 
by one of our financial specialists, a mortg: ie and an open line of 
credit were made available by the bank, thereby solving the concern’s 
financial problem. 

A southern canning concern, as a result of SBA counseling, was 
able to arrange an additional bank loan by obtaining a mortgage loan 
on its real estate, and a working capital loan, secured by a pledge of 
warehouse receipts; whereas both types of collateral | iad heretofore 
been required in connection with the company’s more li mited borrow 
ings, which had become inadequate to handle increased volume. 

That is enough of an illustration to give you an indication of the 
type of activity. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. I would like, in conclusion, in referring to that, to say 
that it is really difficult to conceive how much time that takes in our 
field offices. It would be very easy if we conducted merely a loan pro- 
gram, to measure whether these people come up to our sti andards, and 
if they do not, say no and send them on their way. But if we are 
actually going to try to work out their problem, and it is sometimes 
necessary to spend hours and sometimes lesser times—we keep a record 
of these interviews, and it is not infrequent to see 50 minutes spent 
on an interview—when you add those up, that is what seems to take 
a lot of time in our field offices. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. Could I ask you, based on your loan applications, 
what percentage of loans have you granted where you have had the 
offer on the part of a bank to participate ? 

Mr. Barnes. Just a minute—— 

Senator Lone. In other words, what I have in mind is that, if you 
could give me the figure of participation loans you have made and 
the figure of applications that you have had for participating loans 
where the bank has indicated a willingness to participate, I might be 
able to understand the situation that I have in mind. 

Mr. Barnes. We approved 845 and we declined 701. These are ap- 
plications for participations. 

Senator Lone. You approved 845 participation loans and you have 
declined 701? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. So that the chances of the percentages are a little 
better than 50-50 based on the number of participating loans that you 
have granted? 

Mr. Barnes. It would indicate that we have made better than 60 
percent of the applications, in the case of participation loans. 

Senator Lona. You have made better than 60 percent of the loans. 

Now, can you give me the figure on the direct loans without partici- 
pation that have had applications made and the number that have 
been granted ? 

Mr. Barnes. We have declined 1,561; we have made 434. 
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Senator Lone. What percentage would that be that are made? 

Mr. Barnes. About one-fifth. 

Senator Lone. Roughly 20 percent of the nonparticipating applica- 
tions have been made 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator Lone. While about 60 percent of the participating ones 
have been made? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Of course, you understand that that very likely would be the case 
in terms of the quality of the loan. The ones that are direct loans 
must have gone to private lending institutions and have been turned 
down. 

Senator Lone. What is your experience on the loans, so far, with 
regard to your loss factors? Can you tell me how many loans you have 
made that give indications of having trouble? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. You understand, Senator Long, that your 
loss factor is not apparent or real until the loans have been in existence 
long enough so that you actually get more experience with them. A 
year’s experience on most of them is not adequate to make very much 
of a judgment. 

We had a very good experience all fall. There were only from 1 to 
3 loans delinquent at the end of each month, and rarely were they 30 
days delinquent. 

Now, we have made a special effort toward the end of the year. 
Most financial institutions toward the end of their annual periods 
make a financial effort to get their loans current, both principal and 
interest. 

At the end of December 31, as I recall, we only had 4 loans delin- 
quent, only 1 of which was more than 30 days delinquent. That is in 
installments, you see. At the present time there are 16 delinquent. 
Of those, 2 are in foreclosure; 2 are in bankruptcy ; there is 1 receiver- 
ship, and 11 are past due but will be made current through collection 
procedures. 

In the 5 that are listed in receivership, bankruptcy or foreclosure, we 
do not expect to have losses except in 3 of them, and we think those 
losses will be small. So roughly there are 11 delinquencies, of which 
5 would be serious delinquencies, and 2 of which we expect to take 
losses on. 

Senator Lone. That is only about 11 delinquencies out of 1,135 
loans, if my figures are correct. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. That is less than 1 percent, then, of delinquencies, 
and on the losses that you expect to take, that is only about one-fifth 
of one percent, if my figures are correct. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator Lone. One thing that has occurred to me—and I am not 
sure whether the rest of the committee concurs in this judgment—but 
my feeling was that we were not setting up this administration to 
make money. We did not want you to make a lot of bad loans, but, 
from my point of view, I have rather expected you to take some 
chances on these loans. In other words, in voting for the act, I antici- 
pated that you would be making loans occasionally that a bank would 
not make. And under those circumstances I would expect you to have 
some losses, because you would just have to face that possibility when 
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you make a more speculative loan, or undergo more risk in making a 
loan to individuals than the average bank would make. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, I do not mean to be argumentative at all 
about this, but I do not think that a year’s time or 6 months’ time is 
time in which to judge these types of loans. We, each time, of course, 
had to pass judgment on these loans and determine that we thought 
the Vv could be repi uid if the man did the right thing. We are supposed 
to do that under the law. Iam really glad that there has been such 
a low delinquency record, but lots of things can happen to these com 
panies. They are operating on the fringe in some cases. We under 
stood that at the time we made the loan, but we did have the collateral, 
and we were assured about their chances. And I feel that that delin 
quency record is one that will increase as more of these loans are dis 
bursed and they operate. L also feel 

Senator Lone. I see no reason why it should not increase. But there 
again you are lending this money out at a higher interest rate than you 
are borrowing it for; are you not / 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. We borrow it at 2 percent, and we are lending it 
at between 5 and 6, but there is a wide division of opinion, as you know, 
on your proposition as to the amount of interest that should be charged 
on these loans. We do not attempt to make money at the rate that we 
charge. We merely attempt to have it not competitive with private 
lending, so that we do not attract people away from banks to us to get 
loans. I think there should be a positive duty on this agency to try 
to keep that delinquency record low. If we see a troublesome loan, we 
should and do get into it and see if there is any way we can solve their 
situation. It may be management problems; it may be other things; 
and many times we set up restrictions in our loan authorizations which 
we think will help to solve the firm’s problems. 

Senator Lone. So far, not looking at your overhead, but looking 
at your losses, there is every reason to believe that the difference be- 
tween your interest rates will more than cushion the losses that you 
are anticipating. That is, unless you are going to continue the operat- 
ing overhead or your administrative operating costs against the dif- 
ference in interest rate, and I do not think anyone anticipated that 
that would be done. Does that appear to be a fair statement ? 

Mr. Barnes. We have prepared one estimate on that general sub- 
ject. Making the assumptions which it is necessary to make in any 
guess of that kind, if we kept our interest rates the same, if our loss 
experience was less than two percent, and if our average loans stayed 
about $70,000, we would have to have out in loans some $176 million 
before the cost of the direct lending, including interest payments to 
Treasury, and losses would be paid DY the amount we receive. 

Senator Lone. In other words, it is your theory that you could 
actually cover your operating aii id, if I understand your state- 
ment, if you had $176 million worth of loans out ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; only our lending costs, of course. There is 
another assumption in that which I do not believe I made clear, and 
that is assuming we do not sell any of our loans. I have from the first 
believed in and have established the policy of selling the direct loans 
to the banks when they have matured and seasoned enough so that the 
banks will buy them. We offered some for sale the first time this last 
week. So, in talking in terms of returns to offset the cost of lending, 
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we would have to deliberately step up our volume, then not sell any 
loans, and actually try to make money off of it. 

It is my feeling, however, that this is more of a service agency, that 
the Congress did not intend us to try to make money off of the loans. 
and it is, I think, demonstrated by our activities. 

Senator Lone. What is your volume of loans right now? How 
many millions of dollars in loans do you have outstanding / 

Mr. Barnes. As of March 15 we are committed for $66,801,000. 
That is the gross amount. We have applications pending, 372 applica- 
tions pending, for $21 million. Now, as you know, in our revolving 
fund at present there has been appropriated $80 million. 

Senator Lone. Eighty million in your revolving fund ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator Lone. That is $80 million gross? 

Mr. Barnes. Gross. 

Senator Lone. Then you only have $14 million or $13,500,000 left to 
go, within your $80 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barnes. It is not quite that much, because some of the revolving 
fund is transferred over for expenses. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. Will the Senator yield / 

Senator Longe. I yield. 

Mr. Barnes. Furthermore, Senator, there will be certain cancella- 
tions, and repayments. We offered $5 million worth of loans for sale 
last week, because we know that some of the banks are actually look- 
ing for loans, and if those loans are sold, then that means that the 
revolving fund will be replenished to that extent, at least. 

Senator Sauronsra. I just say, is it not true, Mr. Barnes, that you 
asked for a supplementary appropriation of $20 million for your re- 
volving fund and the House turned you down ? 

Mr. Barnes. We asked for $10 million, and then $224,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses to finish the year. But that estimate was made last 
October, and it was reviewed, I think, in December. The volume of 
loans was less than we anticipated in January and February, so much 
so that when we were asked about it by the Senate committee, we indi- 

cated that we did not, in our opinion, need the $10 ene during this 
fiscal year, that it could wait until the next fiscal year. But we cer- 
tainly did need the $224,000, because that covered the saint ees that 
we now have; it does not provide for any additional employees. 

Senator Sauttonstatt. The House gave you that ? 

Mr. Barnes. The House gave us that; yes, sir. 

I would like to add sir, that the reason we need the increase is 
because the heavy background volume of business-loan applications 
last summer, the large volume of disaster-loan applications, plus other 
factors caused us to use more of our funds for salaries and expenses. 
We felt it incumbent upon us to do that, in order to process those loan 
applications faster. If we do not process the loan applications 
promptly, it causes a great inconvenience to a business and a bank, and 
since we had such a heavy backlog, I thought it was a decision that was 
proper to make to put on temporary employees necessary to accom- 
plish the work. 

Mr. Srutts. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Mr. Stults. 
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Mr. Sruvrs. Proceeding on Senator Long’s question, you say you 
have $66 million-plus committed at this time. All of that is not earn 
ing money for you, is it / 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir. 

Mr. Sruuts. So you are not one-third of your way up to the S176 
million sustaining figure. A lot of this is not earning interest but is 
merely earmarked in a bookkee ‘ping transaction ‘ 

Mr. Barnes. That is right: yes, sir. But when we, in our commit 
ments, reach the amount of appropriations, we stop making loans, 
with only this reservation. You know, if there were only a few days 
near the end of the fiscal year involved, it probably would not be neces 
sary. We would have to consult with the Treasury and the Bureau of 
the Budget on that. But some of our commitments, you see, will not 
be disbursed. That follows along about a month later than the author- 
ization. So we think we have got enough money to get through this 
fiscal year in the revolving fund. 

The CHatrmMan. Any further questions / 

Do vou want to proc eed with your statement, Mr. Barnes 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Our records further show that of the loan applications authorized 
and later canceled at the request of the applicant, approximately 40 
percent have been canceled due to the borrower's subsequently finding 
financing from private sources. In many of these cases, SBA assist- 
ance made it possible for them to obtain the private funds. 

We recognize that there are areas of our financial-assistance pro- 
gram in which further refinements are desirable, and we are working 
diligently to accomplish these improvements or changes. 


PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCI 


Under its procurement-assistance program, the Small Business 
Administration assists small firms to obtain a greater share of the 
Government’s purchases, as well as subcontracts with large concerns. 

By agreement between the Department of Defense and the Small 

susiness Administration, the two agencies review proposed purchases 
by the military services and jointly determine which ones should be 
set aside for exclusive award to small business. Through this “joint 
determination” program, more than $470 million in proposed military 
purchases has been reserved for small business. As a result, small 
firms have already received more than 3,100 contracts totaling in ex- 
cess of $200 million. 

The Small Business Administration is authorized to certify to the 
financial and technical competency of small firms to carry out specific 
Government contracts on which they are low bidders. So far. our 
activities have resulted in $5,877,854 in contract awards to small firms 
in connection with 53 certificates of competency. 

Through the Small Business Administration’s field offices, small 
firms have available within their own areas a source of information 
and counsel on opportunities to sell to the Government, method of 
getting on bidders’ lists, and so forth. Each regional office maintains 
an inventory of small-plant facilities in its area and uses the inven- 
tory to call Government purchases to the attention of small firms which 
have suitable facilities to bid on them. 

61029—55——2 
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More than 200,000 notifications of procurement opportunities have 
been made to small firms. Since July 1, 1954, some 1,900 contracts 
totaling more than $169 million have been awarded to small firms 
notified of the procurement opportunities by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

I would say that our programs with the Defense Department to 
increase the small-business share of its purchases are becoming in- 
creasingly effective. I base this conclusion, in part, on an increase 
so far this fiscal year in the percentage of joint determinations ini- 
tiated by the Small Business Administration and agreed to by the 
Department of Defense. 

A further indication of the growing cooperation between the two 
agencies is the fact that the Assistant Secret: iry of Defe ‘nse for Supply 
and Logistics recently invited the administration to assign a repre- 
sentative to work with Defense officials at the policymaking level of 
their small-business programs. We have assigned such a represen- 
tative and in this way now learn of policy matters, and make known 
our views on them, at an early stage in their development. 


MANAGERIAL AND PRODUCTION ASSISTANCE 


Our fourth major program, managerial and production assistance, 
embraces a number of services to small business. 

We publish and distribute three series of leaflets on management 
and technical subjects, written largely by recognized experts in private 
industry. More than 1,700,000 copies of these leaflets have been dis- 
tributed. Many other thousands have been reprinted and distributed 
by trade associations and other private organizations. 

The agency also has published 16 booklets de: aling at greater length 
with important management subjects and also written, for the most 
part, by specialists of private industry. Some 275,000 copies of these 
booklets have been sold by the Government Printing Office. 

A very serious problem for many small- business owners is that, 
while they may have long experience in one phase of business, say, 

sales or production, they ‘do not have a well-rounded administrative 

background. To help them, the Small Business Administration, in 
cooperation with leading educational institutions, is providing short 
evening courses in administrative management for small- business 
owners and managers. 

This program was begun last spring. The response, both from the 
businessmen who attended the courses, and from the universities 
themselves, was so favorable that the program has been expanded to 
include 54 courses in 40 educational institutions during the 1954-55 
school year. About 2,000 small-business owners and managers will 
attend these courses. Many of the courses are oversubscribed after 
they are announced by the colleges. 

I will say by interlineation that it has been pleasing to me 2 or 3 
times in just the past week or two to get word from the colleges that 
where they had planned one course for 50 men, they are now consid- 
ering to put on 3 for 50, and in almost every case the course is over- 
subscribed the first time; when they repeat it, they have to repeat it in 
sections. They deliberately try to hold it small. There is a value to 
discussing their problems with each other. 

The Cratrman. How long a period of time will they cover? Is it 
a kind of seminar for a per iod of time; or just how is it handled ? 
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Mr. BARNES. We hi ave tried to work W ith the colleges In the method 
they prefer to teach and present. What we have done is to work in 
assembling the material, you see, and then urging them to put it on. 

Now, some courses are taught by the lecture method with a dis- 
cussion following each lecture, and the Vv will obtain specialists in the 

various subjects that are given in the course. They will meet 1 or 2 
nights a week or anywhere from 8 to 12 weeks, depending on exactly 
what the ¢ ‘ollege’s plans are. 

Other colleges will have a group leader and will teach it by question 
and-answer method, and still others will have a seminar lasting sev 
eral days. I have been really pleased to see an announcement from 
the University of Oklahoma, my home State, which has added still a 
different method and one that I hope will be widely followed. 

What they do is to take the course to various cities around the State. 
They pick out 5 or 6 different cities, and one night the instructor will 
be in one city and then the next night or the next week in another 
city, and that brings the courses nearer where the businessmen are, 
instead of requiring them to drive great distances. 

Another program which has met with widespread interest on the 
part of businessmen is the products assistance program. In this, we 
seek to serve as a clearing house from which small firms may obtain 
counsel and guidance in product development and improvement, and 
in locating and marketing a product. 

The agency maintains a register of products which are available for 
manufacture, and a similar register of manufacturers who are seek- 
ing products. The agency also brings to the attention of small firms 
Government-owned patents which are available for licensing. A|- 
though the program is still relatively new, we already have taken ac- 
tion on more than 2,000 products assistance cases. 

I might add that we went very carefully with this, because it 
could be very easy to claim that we could do some things that we ac- 
tually could not do. But after a pretty careful analysis of the cases 
that we worked on last year, in about 4 out of 5 we are able to give 
concrete assistance to the man who makes an inquiry on finding a new 
product or on various technical phases of a new product he wishes to 
develop. 

Of course, you cannot bat 1,000, because some of them ask for re- 
search which simply is not available any place. But there is a lot of 
information on this subject in Gover nment and available from private 
laboratories and even from large companies that will be made avail- 
able without cost, and we feel that that could very well be one of the 
most valuable services we offer, particularly as some small firms have 
to switch from defense work to work on civilian products. 

Through its field staff of production specialists, the Sm: all Business 
Administration also gives technical engineering counsel and assistance 
to small firms. In addition, the staff engineers assist small firms with 
problems in regard to Government spec ifications, obt: aining materials 
and equipment which are in short supply, and applying for acceler- 
ated tax amortization privileges. 

The total number of employ ees in the Small Business Administra- 
tion on February 28, 1955, was 749, of whom 249 were located in the 
Washington office and 500 in the field offices. Of the total of 749 
employees, approximately 100 are in positions transferred to the 
agency in connection with the servicing and liquidation of the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation disaster loans, leaving approximately 
650 employees for the Small Business Administration programs. 

Our appropriation for the current year totaled 54,675,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses. In addition, $614,000 was made available to the 
agency to cover the cost of handling the RFC disaster-loan activities. 
Thus the total funds available to the agency are $5,289,000. 

At present, our administrative functions, with the exception of an 
accounting unit for disaster loans which is located in Chicago, are 
centralized in Washington. This centralization has been retained as 
a2 means of economy since the size of the agency has not been of sufli- 
cient magnitude to justify decentralization of the staff functions. We 
are continuing to examine these staff activities and shall effect their 
decentralization as rapidly as conditions warrant. 

The Small Business Administration field organization consists of 
14 regional] offices, varying in size of staff from 15 to LS, and oC branch 
offices, varying in size from 2 to 9 employees. 

Section 204 (b) of the Small Business Act of 1953 authorizes appro 
priations totaling $275 million to a revolving fund in the Treasury, 
of which not to exceed $150 million would be available for business 
loans, 825 million for disaster loans, and $100 million for the taking 
of prime contracts and the subcontracting of the work to smal] busi- 
ness. Against this total of $275 million, the Congress has appropriated 
a total of S80 million which is available for-all of the three aforemen- 
tioned purposes. As of February 28, 1955, we had an uncommitted 
balance in this fund of $29,026,735. 

With respect to proposals to establish national investment com- 
panies as a source of equity capital, and to make more credit available 
to small business by establishing a system for insuring loans, with 
specific reference to S. 381 and S. 383, it is anticipated that the appro- 
priate congressional committees will hold extensive hearings on these 
proposals, at which time all Government agencies concerned will no 
doubt be asked to testify. I would prefer to reserve an opinion on the 
proposals until that time. 

Based on the agency's experience during almost 2 years of operation 
under the Small Business Act of 1953, we have proposed certain tech- 
nical amendments to the act. The bulk of these changes are technical 
in nature and relate principally to matters of administration; but in 
addition, we have suggested certain substantive improvements. 

It has been suggested from time to time that the present limitation 
of $150,000 on our business loans be revised upward. I might point 
out that in the case of agency participation in loans with lending 
institutions, a loan in excess of the $150,000 maximum may be made, 
since the statutory limitation applies only to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration share of the loan. Several such larger loans have been 
made. I might add that the average size of our business loans has 
been $52,526. Further, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
had no dollar limitations on its loans, found that 90 percent of them 
were for $100,000 or less. It is the administration’s view, therefore, 
that no need has been demonstrated for an increase in the present 
maximum loan limitation of $150,000. 

With respect to the continuance of the Loan Policy Board, it is my 
opinion that this advisory board performs an essential function and 
Rat be retained. It is the aim of the board to interpret construc- 
tively the defined purpose of SBA lending activity, and under the 
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prescribed limitations and restrictions to establish policies which will 
meet the legitimate needs of small business to the maximum extent. 
The board does not supervise the activities nor take any part in the 
management of the agency; it does not review loans nor make deter 
minations with respect to loans. Generally, no lending program shoul 1 
be conducted without a board to consult wit h on gene! al po hic \ matters, 
This is particularly true in Government, where fiscal policies and 
other matters of public interest are involved. 

And finally, in accordance with the recommendation of the Presi 
dent in his state of the Union message, it is proposed that the Small 
Business Act of 1953 be extended. 1am advised that a 2-year exten 
sion is in accord with the President’s program. 

The Cuarrman. And that would be your recommendation / 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, there are only a very few questions 
that occur to me. I think Mr. Barnes’ statement in itself is informa 
tive of the problems with which he has been confronted. 

I have felt that the purpose of the Small Business Administration 
is primarily to make certain that our American youth in the business 
field have an opportunity in this age somewhat comparable to what 
our forefathers had in the vast open, undeveloped territory of the 
United States. 

We recognize the need to help the young man with credit under the 
Farmers Home Administration. There you take into consideration 
the ability of the man, his individual initiative, and you have a cal- 
culated risk when you place a chattel mortgage only on that which he 
acquires as equipment and livestock to operate his farm unit. 

And what I have in mind insofar as the Small Business Administra 
tion is concerned is that you have on your main streets of this Nation 
young men or young couples who have much initiative, a background 
of trustworthiness as employees but who have not had an opportunity 
to save sufficient so that they can put up a certain percentage of the 
required funds to obtain the ‘ac sa If such a young man goes to 
the bank, it is entirely on the basis of his saying: “I am going to buy 
this business. I have nothing to pay down, but I have expel ience; I 
have will and determination to do the job, and I would like to get a 
loan.” Now, the banks, of course, are bound by State laws and Fed- 
eral laws, and, therefore, they must reject that loan; and the young 
man would have to have rather a lengthy payback period in order that 
he could make certain that he could continue to meet the ob ligations 
and have funds to operate with. 

Now, if you make a loan, we expect a little calculated risk in thes 
loans. At least, I was one of the authors of the act creating the Sm: I 
Business Administration, and I certainly had that thought in mind. 
And if we did not, then you might just as well declare yourself a serv- 
ice organization to go down and he Ip them to negotiate an applica- 
tion for a loan with the bank. The banker cannot take risks. 

You and I want to make certain that our main streets have young 
business management and that our main streets are not consisting of a 
lot of paid administrators and operators, because vou ip not going 
to have America continue as our forefathers hoped and willed 
be, and that is a Nation of free enterprise and a Nation that encour 
ages initiative, unless you provide encouragement and help to these 
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young people. I hope that we can express that philosophy in our ad- 
ministration of the Small Business Administration, I think that we 
are there to make certain that our main streets will be businesses bv 
ownership rather than businesses by paid administrators and corpora- 
tions of a magnitude that has networks across the entire Nation. 

Now, I do not know whether you agree with me or not, and that 
would not make much difference, because I would still say that if you 
si greed with me, 1 think that my philosophy is to try to mi: ake this 

ency serve so as to be positive ly certain that free enterpr ise will not 
© out of existence in our small, inde ~pendent business establishments. 
Now, Lam making a rather lengthy statement, but there was no spe- 
cific point in your report that Iw: anted to question. It is a good, fac- 
tual, intelligent report. 

My only question has been: Have you been too conservative in your 
administrative philosophy? And you are not wholly responsib le for 
that, because you have a loan advisory board. If you have a feeling 
that your advisory board has curtailed what you yourself as the ad- 
ministrator felt was a good, prudent administrative practice, then I 
think this committee should know it. That would be the biggest con- 
cern that I have in connection with the functioning of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator Thye, I wish to answer very truthfully and 
without any restraints imposed by the necessity of consulting with 
other agencies in the Government. When I say that I think the 
Loan Policy Board performs a useffil function, I base it solely on 
my experience to date, which has in every instance been of a helpful 
nature. I think I told this committee last spring—and it still is 
true—that I have not yet gone to the board with a proposal for an 
administrative change which I had documented and prepared and 
thought would be good as an improvement on our lending program, 
but what the board has agreed with me. 

Now, I do not expect to be right all the time, and it is helpful to 
anyone that is administering a program to have a board to consult 
with. Frequently the board members have asked for further infor- 
mation on these proposals, which they are entitled to have, before 
they make up their minds. 

But I have, in several instances, studied our programs and made 
changes throughout the year—such changes, for instance, as, well, in 
loans to veterans. We felt it incumbent upon us to change our loan 
policy y to let the veterans’ loans go at a rate of other veterans’ loans, 
so that they are at a 414-percent rate rather than at the 6-percent rate. 

Another case was in connection with the disaster loans. We started 
out with a rate of 5 percent om business loans, 3 percent on homes. 
Well, as you know, we had an extensive disaster-loan activity this 
fall, and in many instances it was businesses that were hurt. We 
found that other agencies of the Government had their rate fixed at 
3 percent, and we finally decided, after consultation with other mem- 
bers of the Board, that all of our disaster loans should be at the 3- 
percent rate. 

Now, I have never found the Board to be anything but interested 
and helpful in evolving policies. These decisions on policy matters 
are far reaching, and it is helpful to have the Board in existence and 
there to consult with. 
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As to the other things that you sal id, Senator, | have co lected some 
information which I think might be of interest to the committee 
We have made some loans. We have not limited our loans at all to 
manufacturers, although the manufacturers | 
year, as everyone is familiar with. But we have ext nded this loar 
program into other fields. 

I have data here which the committee might find of interest as to 
the retailers and distributors, with their names and the type of activity 
that we have made loans to. 

Rather than to read off the names of the individuals, I will just 
give you t} 1e tot als. There were 387 ot these lo ins that went to w hole 
salers and retailers. 

The CHarrmman. Now, was that under the disaster-loan program ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. No. That is from the business-loan program. 

We are sometimes criticized in that we do not help new firms to 
establish businesses. W ell, it 1s not alwi ays poss! ible to do that under 
the law unless we can see some assurance of a chance of bringing in 
earnings that will enable them to pay the loan. However, we looked 
through our files, and there have been 57 instances of the loans now 
on our books in which they started a new business, so that we have 
not been blind to the necessity, as you say, Senator Thye, of assist 
ing a man who is entering business. But we think that those loans 
are more difficult to make, generally speaking, because we must insist 
on good management. It would not do to subsidize inferior manage 
ment. That would hurt the other competitors down the street who 
are not seeking Government assistance. 

Senator Tuyr. No. I do not want the record to show that I was 
willing to subsidize mismanagement. 

Mr. Barnes. No. 

Senator Tuyr. What IT am emphasizing is that if a young man 
having been employed in a certain type of business has shown not only 
aptitude but a lot of initiative—and we will ~ eall it plain drive 
that would indicate that, if you gave him half a’ chance by giving him 
financial assistance, which the bank could not s aiaeaael do without 
the collateral that the bank would need to meet the requirements of 
the bank examiners as well as State or Federal laws, he would 
make a success of his enterprise. What I have in mind is the young 
man who has sufficient experience and who has an opportunity to buy, 
but who does not have the initial downpayment. If you had every 
reason to believe that, barring some unforeseen difficulties, he was 
going to operate the business and meet his obligations, even though 
he did not have any initial downpayment, I would say that would be 
a calculated risk, but you would not be subsidizing mismanagement. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator THyYer. You would only be letting him become | private 
enterpriser on Main Street, rather than simply an employee of that 
enterprise. 

Now, that is the fine line that you, of course, as an administrator 
must always examine, because it is an easy matter to examine a loan 
application when all factors are good, but to examine a loan applica 
tion where factors are a little in the shadows, it is then that your judg 
ment will have to take into consideration the man’s ability and his 
experience as an employee. 


mve had a problem this 
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Mr. Barnes. I am submitting to the committee a list of the new 
businesses that we have started, of which, as I say, there are some 37. 
There is one included which I do not believe I ever had the opportunity 
to talk to you about. It is from your home State, from Minnesota. 
Senator Ture. I do not think I am familiar with it, but perhaps 
Tam. 

Mr. Barnes. I just think it would be interesting to tell the com- 
mittee about it. It was a case in which a man applied for a loan to 
build a building, buy a lot, and start in the restaurant business. I will 
just tell you the facts as best I can recall them. 

This man had been a chef in a restaurant for some 12 to 14 years, 
and he had been sufficiently responsible that he had worked up finally 
to = ere he was night manager, and then when the owner went on 

‘ations, he operated the business while he was gone. 

sine 6 or 7 years ago, he married a girl who worked in the restau- 
rant as a waitress, and she later became the cashier, and between them 
they managed the fiscal affairs of the restaurant and did the buying. 

Well, this couple saved their money, and they had rather heavy 
living expenses, I imagine. They finally ended up with savings of 
some $4,000 to $5.000. And when they sought to start out in business 
for themselves, they got an option on a piece of property on a busy 
street in their city, which was in Minnesota, and then got an architect 
who drew the plans for this building. 

As they completed their plans, “they went to the bank and found 
that the bank would advance them some money. They went to their 
suppliers and found they would be given 60 days’ open credit, and 
even some of the restaurant-supply people offered to carry them for 
a period of 18 months for some of the fixtures in the restaurant. 

When they got all through with this, with their own savings, with 
what the bank would advance them, and with what they could obtain 
from suppliers, they still lacked about $9,000 or $10,000 of having 
sufficient money to buy the lot and construct the building. And they 
asked us for a dir ect loan for that amount, and it, from some aspects, 
did not look promising, since they had no earnings record in a business 
of their own. 

When we looked at that application, it was apparent that this couple 
between them had had sufficient management experience in all phases 
of running a restaurant, which they had been able to run suce essfully 
for another man, and their savings over the years indicated their 
determination to have a business of their own and succeed. In light 
of this, we did take the risk, Senator Thye, and made that loan. And 
I feel sure it will be repaid. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, there is an example where they could not have 
become private enterprisers of the type of unit that might possibly 
pay out for them if you had not joined with that local bank to make 
that loan possible. That is what I thought I envisioned here, and at 
the same time we are not invading the field of the private lender or 
the banker. We are actually assuring that community of more in- 
dividual property owners ship and private business management by 
assisting the bank and assisting that couple that was trying to get into 
that business. 

Now, that is what I envision in the Small Business Administration. 
The big corporations must not be our concern always. Our small 
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that is possible through the Small Business Administration. 
Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 


for giving us a good statement. 


I thank Mr. Barnes 


(The following table was submitted for the record :) 
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Loans approved to assist in establishing new businesses 


( t 
Sept. 29, 1953, to Feb. 28, 1955, inclusive 
Gr 
Name and address Type of loan amount vy ft 
approved 
Arizona: Casa Grande Warehouse Corp., | Participa $ . 
Casa Grande, 
California: 
S. Glenn Spiker,! doing business as Con- | Direct TL 
struction Sheet Metal Works, Culver 
City. 
Klamath River Chrome Co., Klamath de 0), OOK 1 n 
River. 

Connecticut: Maytav Kosher Packing Corp., _.do 0, OOK ’ I 
Rockfall. 

Delaware: John L., Strickland Co., Greenwood Participatior OOO Pe roce 

Florida: Atlantic Bag Co., Hastings Direct S, OOK Manufacture 

, 

Georgia: 

Fitzgerald Underwear Corp., Fitzgerald_...| Participation 20,000 | Manufacture ladies’ 
Kenesaw Stone Co., Inc., Kenesaw -- do 138, OO Limestone quarry 

Idaho: N’Land Industries, Inc., Lewiston .-| Direct 14,7 Manufacture liqui 

Illinois: 

M. C. Boyle Phosphate Co., Chicago Participation 510.000 | Produ f 
Plamondon Magnetics Co., Chicago-- do 150, OOF Manufacturer 
equipment 

Indiana: Wabash Smelting, Inc., Wabash do 100,000 | Smelti ilu 

Iowa: Allen T. North, Vail_.....--- : do 80,000 | Grain elevator 

Kansas: 

Farmers Grain and Storage Co., Inc.,! do 150, 000 Do, 
Garnett. 

George C. Martin & Arthur Tonn,! Abby- do 55, 000 Dx 
ville. 

Kentucky: Tri-State Chemical Co.,! Henderson |. do 80,000 | Manufact f 

Maine: Andover Wood Products, Andover_- do 80, 000 Millwork 

Michigan: Williams Grain Co.,! Newaygo do 90.000 | G le ) 

Minnesota: 

Chas. H. Dahlke, doing business as Dahlke | Direct 8. 000 | ¢ 
Hatchery, New Germany. 

Clarke G. Kinney, doing business as The do 10, OO Re 
Bungalow, Olivia. 

Mississippi: Scott County Grain Elevator, Inc., | Participation 40. OO Gr ( 
Forest. 

Missouri: Larry Anderson, Weston Direct 29 000 | Re rocer 

Montana: John H. Siert, doing business as Bear | Participation 110,000 | M 
Paw Court, Chinook. 

Nebraska: 

Farmers Grain Co., Palisade____- Scale Direct 96,000 | Grain elevator 
Wakefield Transfer Co., Wakefield -- - -- Participation 25,000 Grain  transyx 

New York: Sabin Metal Corp., Brooklyn_------ Direct 15,000 | Scrap and surp 

Ohio: 

Laurine, L. H., T. W. Lawson, doing busi- do 50,000 | Restaurant 
ness as Lawson’s Fine Foods, Waverly. 
Scioto Farm Chemicals, Inc., Chillicothe Participation 50,000 | Manufacture fa 

Oklahoma: 

Clinton Elevator, Inc., Clinton Direct | OOK eleva 
Sparks Grain Co., Temple Participation 110, OO ( 1 elevator 

Pennsylvania: Penn Cold & Dry Storage Co., do 97,000 | Storage wareho 
Harrisburg. 

South Dakota: Alvin Ackerman,! doing busi- do 0), OOK Manufactu 
ness as Ackerman Welding Supply Co., cetyl 
Aberdeen. 

Tennessee: 

Dyer County Grain Co., Ine., Dyersburg- do 150,000 Grain elevat 
Steve N. Ritsos, doing business as Messco | Direct 2 OK hoe re 
Cleaners & Shoe Rebuilders, Memphis. 

Texas: Latham Grain Co., Inc.,! Amarillo-- Participation 150,000 | Gr tor 

Wyoming: John Wiederspahn, Cheyenne do 40,000 | Mortuary 

Alaska: Denton R. Moore, Kokhanok Bay Direct 3.300 | Lumber manufact 


1 Canceled in full subsequent to approval. 
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The Cuamman. I would like to ask you a question based right on 
that example. And this is really based on a case that I came in con- 
tact with not too long ago. 

There was a concern that was going out of business—at least, 1t was 
for sale and was closing up, for disposition and a local small-business 
man wanted to buy it to go into business. He could not afford the full 
purchase price, even with the amount of loans that the bank would 
make available, plus the necessary amount that he would have to have 
for operating expenses. 

He got in touch with the Small Business Administration, and he 
ran smack into one of your requirements to the effect that you will not 
lend if any part of the money is to be used for the acquiring of title to 
purchasing of the business. 

Mr. Barnes. To change ownership of the business. 

The Cuamman. A change of ownership. I can see wisdom in that, 
generally; but do you not think, at the same time, you miss some good 
opportunities to help small business and help prevent mergers or 
closing out completely by having a hard and fast rule of that type? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; if the rule were hard and fast. But it is not 
a hard and fast rule. 

Let me start with the basic premise, which is that this is a Govern- 
ment operation; we should look at the whole economy, and if you 
advance Government funds to change ownership in a business, you 
are not adding to the economy. You are merely changing names. 
If you are going to create another unit in the economy, then you have 
served a purpose. If you are merely changing the ownership of units, 
you are not adding any dynamic force to the economy. 

However, that rule is applied by us I hope judiciously, if that is 
not the primary purpose of the loan, to change ownership in the bus- 
iness; if it occurred in the past and there are other elements to the 
loan, we may and have many times disregarded the fact that some of 
the load funds might be used for repaying a debt which had now 
been partially paid ‘and which was originally for the purpose of chang- 
ing ownership in the business. 

However, if we did not have such a rule, of course, we would -” 
open for every type of promotion activity that you can think of, 
that the rule, I believe, is a correct one for a Government agency to 
have. But, like other things, it should be applied to the individual 

case, with a knowledge of all the facts; and that is what we try to do. 

In the case that you cited, if the other business was actually shutting 
down, if there was evidence that it was going to be liquidated, we would 
regard the rule as not applicable. because the purpose of the rule would 
not be as clear. You would be keeping a unit in operation that other- 
wise would be going out of existence. It would not be solely for the 
purpose of ¢ hanging ownership. 

As I say, that is an area in Government lending that is a difficult 
one to figure out in each case, but, if we feel that a man is deliberately 
trying to avoid that rule, the odds are that we turn the loan down. 
If he has already gone ahead and completed his transaction, made 
his payments, is successful, and now needs to expand, all right, then 
we feel we can step in and help him at a later time, if he is not just 
deliberately trying to avoid or circumvent the rule. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Chairman. 


; 
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The CHairmMan. May I just say this! I wanted to ask you about 
that, because it did seem to me to be somewhat akin to the situation that 
you have just finished discussing with Senator Thye. 

As I stated, while I recognize the wisdom of the rule generally, | 
am glad to hear you say that it does have some flexibility. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one 
question, and then Lam afraid I must go. 

On page 10, the last page of your statement, Mr. Barnes, you point 
out that a loan in excess of $150,000 maximum may be made 
since the statutory limitation applies only to the Small Business Administration's 
share of the loan. Several such larger loans have been made. 

That caught my eye. Is that not a rather dangerous practice? Just 
where in the statute do you get that authority’ For instance, con- 
sider a bank. It may have made a loan to a concern—let us take an 
extreme case of $1 million. They want to try to horn in on the Small 
Business Administration, so they say, “All right, the bank will loan 
$1 million. We want $1,150,000.” So the Small Business Administra 
tion goes along for $100,000 or $150,000. 

That is an extreme case. It would seem to me that if you got into 
that kind of participation very much, you would be getting away from 
the philosophy that Senator Sparkman and Senator Thye have so well 
expressed, and with which I agree. 

Senator Thye’s philosophy, ‘which he and Senator Sparkman and 
others, including myself to some extent, embodied in the Small Busi 
ness Administration, was to help the small fellow on Main Street. 
But is that not a dangerous practice, to participate in big loans or loans 
bigger than $150,000? And where do you get the authority under the 
statute / 

Mr. Barnes. The statute refers to the SBA’s share, and not to the 
total size of the loan. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. What section is that, please? I was looking 
at section 207. 

Mr. Barnes. It is section 207, I believe. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. That is the section that I am looking at. <A 
quick reading of that would not seem to me to carry out the philosophy 
that you express in that sentence. 

Mr. Barnes. At the bottom of page 6, in subparagraph 2, it says: 

No loan shall be extended pursuant to (a) above if the total amount outstand- 
ing and committed to the borrower from the revolving fund 


that means from our fund— 
would exceed $150,000. 


Senator Satronstratu. Yes. But this is a small business matter. 
When you get into loans above $150,000, or we will say above whatever 
limitations may be added to that, you are getting into another type 
of business. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, Senator. But the case you presented was indeed 
an extreme case. We have never had anything remotely resembling 
that. Ordinarily it comes out that the loan size is $200,0' 1) or $225,000. 
and it may be that 1 bank or even 2 banks will take part of the loan. 
It may be that our share will not even reach $150,000. It has happened 
in several cases; and, in each case, it is to finance perhaps an expansion 
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to a factory, or additional machinery, and, more frequently, to finance 
a Government contract, of which, of course, not all of them are under 
$150.000. 

In almost every instance, I would say, they are among the safest type 
loans, because it is a very clear-cut transaction, and there is ordinarily 
a good bank 

‘Senator Sattonsrau. But you have to say at the start that this is 
a small-business concern ? 

Mr. Barnes . Yes, sir. 

Senator Sanronsrann. All right. It isa small-business concern and 
they need $200,000. The Government can only go up to $150,000. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. If they can get the money somewhere else, 
you are willing to go in? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Assuming that it is a small business? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. But you have to make certain that it is a 
small business? 

Mr. Barnes. In every loan, we first determine eligibility, which is 
whether or not it is in fact a small business. I could give you an exam- 
ple of a case in which we—— 

Senator Satronstati. Approximately how many of those cases 
have you had? 

Mr. Barnes. About a dozen, I would say. 

Senator Sanronstati. Then it is just a small percentage? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. There are actually 22. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Barnes. We have had one disaster loan and several others. 

Senator Satronsraty. But your principle is that it is a small busi- 
ness concern, and that is your first determination ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. I will give you an example of a case in which 
we made a $300,000 loan. I am rather anxious to have this before the 
committee, anyway, for several reasons. It was the MRS Co., of Flora, 
Miss. Mr. Simmons, president of the MRS Manufacturing Co., in- 
itially presented his case to SBA in person and later wrote on Novem- 
ber 28, 1953, enclosing petitions of 35 other small businesses which 
were his suppliers requesting that SBA assist his firm in securing ap- 
proval of an award under an Army Corps of Engineers contract out 
of Chicago. 

This negotiated contract amounted to $2,505,000, and related to a 
Marine Corps requirement for 70 heavy duty tractors. I have here a 
picture of the tractor. And, may I say, it was a very ingenious ar- 

‘angement they had figured out. By the shifting of the gears and a 
lever, they were able to change the wheel base and hence the bearing 
load of the vehicle, so that it could be a short-coupled vehicle or a 
longer one capable of carrying many times the load per axle. They 
had developed this in competition with some of the largest firms in 
the country. 

As you can see, it is a type of vehicle that ordinarily is thought of 
as being produced only by the largest of firms. 

Due to the fact that this concern used so many other small firms as 
subcontractors and suppliers, there was a great deal of interest evi- 
denced in his home community and in several States over this particu- 
lar contract. 
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It was suggested that we use our authority to negotiate the contract 
and sublet it as a prime contract, and we did consider this and even 
made arrangements to carry it out in event the contract could not be 
awarded and administered in the established manner and could not be 
financed. But we preferred to have it as a straight loan. 

Due to certain financial conditions imposed by the Army, Office of 
Chief of Finance, relative to progress payments on this contract, final 
award was delayed for several months. ‘The letter of notice of award 
was actually dated September 25, 1953. However, the contract was 
not finalized until we authorized a loan on December 16, 1953, on the 
basis of a 50-percent deferred participation by SBA in a loan of 

$300,000 to be made and serviced by the Deposit Guaranty Service 
C 0. of Jackson, Miss. 

During this entire time, SBA was in constant negotiation with the 
members of the Marine Corps and Army engineers to develop some 
means by which the contract could be awarded to this MRS Co. 

We sent our financial and production specialist to the MRS plant 
on December 4, 1953. After inspecting their facilities and discussing 
details of the loan with the local bank officers, it was agreed that MRS 
could do the job as scheduled, and we recommended approval, and the 
approval of the loan was recommended by the bank and filed with our 
Atlanta regional office. 

The Marine Corps Headquarters in Washington forwarded the fol 
lowing statement to the Small Business Administration establishing 
the performance quality of the MRS Co. on the contract, which has 
since been completed and the loan fully repaid, a loan of $300,000, 
in which we participated 50 percent. The Marine Corps, incidentally, 
was very glad to have this company make it and produce this vehic le, 
since it was an item which only they could produce. The Marine 
Corps wrote us as follows: 

With regard to the Marine Corps requirement for 70 rubber-tired tractors in 
the 45,000 D. P. B. class, this headquarters has recently submitted a purchase 
request to the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

From a thorough examination of the proposals submitted, this headquarters 
advised the Corps of Engineers that the proposal submitted by the MRS Manu- 
facturing Co. was the only one which would in all respects meet the operating 
requirement of the Marine Corps, and recommends the award be made accord- 
ingly. 

On March 4, 1954, the MRS Manufacturing Co. addressed a letter 
quoted in part to our Office of Contract Procurement, SBA, as follows: 

The Small Business Administration was very instrumental in our securing the 
contract for 70 MRS 200 4 by 4 tractors for the Marine Corps. We are deeply 
appreciative and we wish to submit to you concrete evidence that such support 
was merited. 

I am happy to tell the committee that that contract was completed 
6 months ahead of schedule, and saved the Government considerably 
in excess of $80,000, which was the nearest bid by a larger company 
for similar type equipment. The contract has been completed and 
the loan has been repaid in full. 

Senator Satronsatu. That is a good example. I am sure you are 
proud of that. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; we are very proud of that. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. I want 
to restate that I think Mr. Barnes gave us a very factual report. I 
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am sorry that I could not stay to the conclusion, but I have one gentle- 
man in the room waiting to see me right now. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator. 

Mr. Barnes, I will ask you a few questions. I think you have pretty 
well covered many points that I had in mind. But going back to the 
amount of this loan, I have often felt that the ceiling should be raised, 
although I well recognize the points that you bring out, that is, that 
the average loan is even far below the ceiling of today. But I havea 
good many times in my own experience run into cases in which larger 
loans were needed, but, of course, they never got in touch with you 
because they simply knew that it was not their need. 

Now, it may be that some of them, learning of the bank participation 
possibility, may be able to work it out that way. But what I wanted 
to ask you is this: Just recently the New England Small Business 
Association, meeting here in Washington, I believe—at least, they were 
here at the time—came out with a recommendation that the loan ceil- 
ing be raised to $300,000 in the event it was connected with a defense 
contract. Now, what would you think of that? 

Mr. Barnes. We would like a little opportunity to study it. Of 
course, Senator, you have the V—loan program. Now, our loan policy 
states that if a loan is available from any other source in the Govern- 
ment, we should insist that they exhaust that source first. 

The Cuarrman. May [ask you, isthe V—loan program active today 4 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; it is still open and available. 

The CuatrMan. And it is being carried out ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. And in a proper case in excess of $150,000, 
it would seem to me that if it was an essential type of Government con- 
tract, a V—loan could be obtained. With a guaranty, they could obtain 
it from a bank, because there is not too much difficulty in being able to 
make the loan if there is a guaranty present. 

In my honest opinion, that is preferable for this reason: It is just 
human nature that if the military personnel have guaranteed a loan, 
they will be a little bit more reluctant to cancel that contract than if 
somebody else has their name on the paper. And I think it was the 
experience of Mr. Cravens in the RFC that, if at all possible, the loan 
should be obtained from V-loan financing rather than from another 
agency, for that one reason, that it would tend to be a deterrent to the 
cancellation of contracts. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, there is the other angle, too, that it may 
also be a deterrent upon the Defense Establishment, which is giving 
the contract, if it has two prospective contractors, one of whom must 
have a V-loan and the other one who can get along without it. 

Mr. Barnes. Of course, that is where we think our certificate of 
competency comes in, if the one man is the lowest bidder, if it is that 
type of contract. We get right into those cases, and have had, we 
think, a pretty good record on them. 

The CrHarrMan. Are you pretty well pleased with the percentage of 
contracts that have been going to small business recently ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes and no. 

The CrartrMan. Well, frankly, that is what I expected your answer 
to be, and that is the reason I asked it just as I did. I did not ask if 
you were satisfied. 

Mr. Barnes. As I stated 
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The CuarrMan, It is a continuing struggle, is it not, to build it up 
or keep it built up! 

Mr. Barnes. It is. I am pleased in that when there were the cut 
backs last year, there was detinite evidence that the small companies 
did not have, percentagewise, as many cancellations as some of the 
large companies on prime contracts. That is shown by our charts and 
is in our last semiannual report; and that was all to the good. 

At the same time, there is a reduced amount of procurement avail- 
able, which means that the small company that seeks to have a share in 
it must work harder, and we must, therefore, work harder with them. 

I think that what I have said during my statement, that there was 
an increasing amount of success and that there was Increasing co 
operation, is actually borne out by the fact that those initiations of 
joint determination are working better. Ifa graph or chart were run 
on them, it would indicate that the Department of Defense did not 
agree with us as many times last spring and before that time as they 
are agreeing now. However, there are still areas which I think should 
deserve and which will get study. 

For instance, I think that we should be very careful to work with 
them cooperatively in —— into the amount of contracts that are 
let by negotiation rather than by open bidding, and how the companies 
are put on the list or selected for the negotiated bidding. Now, those 
are areas Which we have not yet explored. 

This committee could be very helpful to us if in its recommendations 
you would indicate to us any field that you think of that we should go 
into with the military. There is a tendency somewhat to restrict the 
areas in which we are thought to have an appropriate interest; and, 
if this committee has its own opinions on that, I think it would be 
helpful to us in our negotiations with the Defense Department. 

The CuarrMANn. I think I can assure you that we shall certainly be 
making those recommendations and passing suggestions on to you, 
because we well recognize the importance of working, and working 
aggressively in that very field. 

Mr. Forsythe has some questions at this point. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator Sparkman, I did want to leave this word on 
this general subject, that we have seen a great deal of cooperation 
from the Navy in many of its activities. I want to mention that be- 
cause in some of their development contracts, for instance, and other 
things where the other services have excluded us, we have found the 
Navy to be most receptive to work with us and to let us have a look at 
their activities; I mean, in a cooperative manner. As to the other 
services, the Air Force is now engaged in drawing up a small-business 
program which they will make a part of their prime contracting pro- 
gram. I personally have great hopes for that. I think if each of the 
services would go into that, it would be very helpful to the whole 
small-business community. They would have their contractors, in 
effect, agree to set up a small-business program in connection with 
their prime contracts, and it would tend to keep the prime contractors 
at least aware of the desire and needs of small companies to act as their 
suppliers. 

I did want to mention at least those two things, which have im- 
pressed me about the procurement activities. 

The Cuatrman. I may say, Mr. Barnes, that just recently the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. Higgins, came by to see me to talk 
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right along that same line. I had a most satisfactory conference with 
him. Iam glad to hear you state what you do about the Navy. ‘ 

Mr. Forsythe? 

Mr. Forsyrue. On page 23 of your semiannual report, Mr. Barnes, 
you have raised the question of negotiated versus advertised contracts. 
This committee has been most concerned with that for 5 years and 
longer, and we have found no cooperation forthcoming from the 
military to change their way of contracting to bolster up the amount 
of contracts given out under advertised bidding. 

Do you have any further figures concerning small-business partici- 
pation in both methods of contracting? That is one of the things 
that is most difficult to tie down. You indicated in your statement 
here that the more advertised contracts we have, the more participa- 
tion we are going to have for small business. 

Are there any y other figures that your people have available to shed 
some more light on that ? 

Mr. Barnes. May we reserve that and put it in the record if we can 
furnish you any ? 

Mr. Forsyrue. I would appreciate it very much, because it is an 
area where we have found a great deal of reluctance on the part of the 
military to change. I agree with your statement, and, therefore, I 
would like to find some means whereby we can make it more graphic. 

Mr. Barnes. I particularly mentioned that the Navy had welcomed 
us cooperatively in some of their restricted contract fields because 
some of the other services have at times indicated that this was not 
a field that we could enter successfully. So I am anxious to get into 
the record that we have worked with the Navy and, so far as I know, 
have had much progress. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Will you submit that further information to us? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. May I interject a thought there, and quote an old 
saying, that where there is life, there is hope ¢ 

I may say to Mr. Forsythe that I became a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House a little over 17 years ago. That was 
one of the first jobs we started working on the military over there, 
trying to get done. 

“Mr. Forsyrue. It is anold problem. 

The CuairmMan. So, it is an old problem, and not solved yet by any 
means. 

Mr. Forsyrue. On page 24 you mention the importance of subcon- 
tracting. Does your agency have any definite plans right now as to 
how it can effectuate a stronger subcontracting program with the 
military departments? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. The program I mentioned a minute ago, 
which is being developed in the services and which we are most happy 
to work with “them on, will, I think, be one that will bear great fruit 
in the subcontracting field. 

It would impose, you see, on their prime contractors an obligation 
to set up a committee—this is just a rough outline of the program— 
to set up a small business committee, as it were, to review their pur- 
chasing and procurement under the terms of the prime contract to see 
that small business’ share was as large as it could feasibly be. 

Mr. Forsyrne. You have in the Pentagon now Mr. Haugh? . 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Haugh, yes. : 
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Mr. Forsyrue. Has he been working or has the Pentagon invited 
him to work with them on this subcontracting ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Forsyrue. At the bottom of page 55 of your report you refer 
to this new post which sends one of your men over to the Pentagon. 
Can you give us anything more specific? You mention here: 

Participation at the Defense Department's planning level by our liaison officer 
has already resulted in changes in military purchasing procedures. 

I have two questions there: What specific level does Mr. Haugh 
work at? And, No. 2, What are these specific changes in procedures 
that have already been effected by this combination 

Mr. Barnes. ‘To answer your first question, Mr. Haugh is assigned 
as liaison to Mr. Pike’s office. Mr. Pike is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, and thus is in the Secretary of 
Defense’s office itself. 

Now, Mr. Haugh is assigned as liaison between myself and Mr. 
Pike; so that puts him in the general level beneath Mr. Pike, but in 
a place and at a level on which he can deal with practically any policy 
decisions that he is invited to participate in. And he has been attend- 
ing meetings at which certain types of a les were deve loped. 

Une of the principal ones that he has been working on is this sub- 
contracting policy which has been developed by one of the services 
and is still under process of preparation by the other services. It 
would be a far-reaching thing if extended to all the activities of all 
the services, and must be formulated at a policymaking level. 

He has been able to comment on those plans for those prograins as 
they are developed. 

Mr. Forsyrne. In other words, it is your feeling that he, at least 
at this time, is being consulted prior to the time when the policy is 
made, and they are not just handing him a policy and asking him to 
review it and give his comments on it ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. He is being consulted. One thing I 
asked, however, a minute ago was whether you think there are any 
areas which you think we should not enter in these negotiations with 
reference to procurement. 

The CyHatrman. I certainly cannot think of any area where you 
ought not to enter. I think all of us need to strike out on a very wide 
front. 

Mr. Fx RSYTHE. On page 56 you refer to DOD directive 3005.3, issued 
December 7, 1954. As you undoubtedly know, both Senators 
Thye and Sparkman have voiced some concern about what that direc- 
tive will do to the small-business program of the military. 

I am interested that you make the statement that you ‘believe it is 
possible that your man in the Pentagon and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will be able to mesh gears with this directive for the 
betterment of small-business concerns in military procurement. We 
are concerned lest the directive be used or interpreted to keep small 
firms out of that so-called expanded mobilization base. 

In the telegram that we sent, we specifically asked the Depa tment 
of Defense if they had consulted with SBA before the directive was 
drawn up, and they had not consulted with SBA. In recent weeks, 
have you been consulted as to the workings of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force under that directive ? 

61029—55——3 
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Mr. Hipxins. Practically none; we have not. 

Mr. Forsyrur. You have not? 

Mr. Hiekins. No, sir. 

Mr. Forsyrue. So you have not had any working relation with the 
Department of Defense on that ? 

Mr. Hipxrins. Not in that particular field ; no. 

Mr, Forsyrur. In appendix A, I believe, you have listed the people 
who are working in the field in procurement. Page 99, I am refer- 
ring to. What percentage of time do these people spend on this pro- 
curement activity and work? Some of them are full time and some 
are part time. In the case of the part-time people, what would your 
estimated percentage be / 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Hipkins, Deputy Administrator in Charge of 
Procurement and Production, will answer that. 

Mr. Hipxkins. It would be rather difficult, Mr. Forsythe, to indicate 
exactly what percentage of time. Those places that are indicated 
here by an asterisk are the places in which we have a part-time cover- 
age. 

Now, in some cases we have a man who spends all of his time on pro- 
curement activity but not in any one of these asterisked places. We 
have about 12 places here, I believe, that are covered full time, and, 
of course, the men there spend full time on it. In the other places, 
we would have a man who might spend full time, but would spend it 
at + or 5 different installations. 

Mr. Forsyrur. That leads to the next question. Of the total of 
approximately 650 employees that you have—that is leaving out the 
RFC activities—how many are devoting their time to procurement 
as opposed to the lending functions of the agency ¢ 

Mr. Hipxrns. In the field offices, we have 18 people who are spend- 
ing their time on procurement activities. 

Mr. Forsyrue. Is that full time or full time and part time? 

Mr. Hipxins. That is full time. That is, they are spending their 
full time on procurement activities, some of them in more than one 
installation. 

Mr. Forsyrur. Are there any plans to devote more people to the 
procurement side of the program at the present time ? 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Forsythe, one of the most useful and helpful 
things this committee could do would be to analyze our nonlending 
programs and to indicate to us your opinion as to the ones that have 
merit and should be emphasized, and the ones that you feel have, per- 
haps, less merit than others. Our chief problem in nonlending activi- 
ties has been a staffing problem. You must keep in mind that we have 
a top limit on staff, and when loan applications are filed, there is an 
urgency about them by reason of the fact that a bank and a business- 
man are waiting for an answer before they can complete their plan, 
so that we must, I felt, use the staff we have to keep as current as we 
could with our loan applications, and constantly reduce the time in- 
volved in giving an answer. 

Now, we have done that, and generally speaking we have an ade- 
quate staff in the lending function to take care of the present volume 
of loans. And I would like to get back to that sometime a little later. 
But in the nonlending function, we have the problem of evaluating our 
own programs, on which this committee can be of vast assistance. 
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For instance, in procurement, as you know, we are on a declining 
curve. I feel that with the assignment of more people to that and, 
perhaps, a revision of those programs, it might be possible to do a 
little more effective work there in the area, for instance, of open con- 
tracts, open-bidding contracts, versus negotiated bidding. There are 
several different types of things that could be worked out there, if 
there is staff to take care of them adequately. 

The products-assistance program is a new program, and we use en- 
gineers and production specialists who are prese ‘ntly in our office, on 
that program. The extent to which it should be expanded or con- 
tracted is a matter on which your opinion would be of value and 
would carry great = and I think I need say no more than that 
that is a problem which I, as an administrator, have as to evaluating 
the merits or demerits of those nonlending programs. 

Mr. Forstuye. In your meetings with the National Council of 
Consultants and with the national board on a regional basis, do you 
find that there is as much interest in doing something in the field of 
procurement among these people as there is in the lending or finance 
function of the agency, or are those people by nature more inter- 
ested in the lending function ? 

Mr. Barnes. We queried them with a questionnaire about 30 days 
ago, and I was surprised in several respects by some of the answers 
that came in. They felt the greatest benefit that a company could re- 
ceive from the activities of the agency was a small-business loan, My 
recollection is that they thought the second greatest benefit that could 
be received was products assistance. 

I think procurement ran after that, and I think procurement and 
management assistance were tied in the next place. But it surprised 
me that they would put products assistance in the No. 2 place in a great 
many of their reactions. 

No; I would not say that they are predominantly interested in loans. 
I think that many of them have stressed that we should publicize more 
and give more attention to the nonlending activities. 

Mr. Forsrnye. What percentage of those members in the national 
council would you rate or classify as small-business people, or repre- 
sentatives of smaller firms ? 

Mr. Barnes. We have made an analysis on that subject, and we find 
that 94 percent of the people that are on our National Council of Con- 
sultants or our National Board of Field Advisers are representatives 
of small business under our definition. There are 6 percent who may 
by no means be representatives of large business—in fact, if they were, 
we would not have them on the board—but who are employed by com- 
panies whose total employees exceed any of our tests for small business. 
They still may not be large business. In that 6 percent the ones there 
who are employed by large companies have in each case had something 
to contribute to small business. 

I can think, for instance, of one that is employed by his firm in con- 
nection with management education for the marketers and distribu- 
tors for hisconcern. They have some 17,000 dealers, as I recall, in that 
particular firm, and he has been an educator and has spent all of his 
life working on this particular subject. 

So, although his salary is paid by a large company, all of his energies 
are devoted toward your small filling-station operators, and people of 
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that nature, and I can say without any qualification those men have in 
all of their deliberations with us represented the small-business inter- 
ests and outlook in their suggestions and their proposals and what 
they have been able to do. 

Mr. Forsyrie. What definition do you use? You referred a min- 
ute ago to the fact that 94 percent of them, according to the definition 
that you use, were in small business. 

Mr. Barnes. I said, “By any definition.” 

Mr. Forsyrur. “By any definition of small business.” That leads 
me to this question of the definition. We have heard talk from the 
military and from your people too, and yourself, of concern over the 
definition of “small business.” Do you have anything to go on at the 
present time, to face up the questions and trouble points that we have ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; I have. I will file with the committee this 
SBA definition of small business which is an account of what we have 
done in defining “small business,” under our different programs. I 
will make this short statement. 

Defining “small business” for the purpose of effectuating the pro- 
visions of the Small Business Act of 1953, requires that full consid- 
eration be given both to the “declared policy of Congress that the 
Government should * * * protect, insofar as possible, the interests 
of small-business concerns,” which is from the act itself, and the or- 
ganization and manner of carrying on American business. 

The definition of “small business” contained in section 203 of the 
act provides two basic criteria: 

One. A small-business concern “is independently owned and 
operated.” 

Two. A small-business concern “is not dominant in its field of 
operation.” 

The Small Business Administration, in making a detailed defini- 
tion, is given some discretion in the other criteria, such as indexes of 
size, number of employees, and dollar volume of business. 

In order to determine that a particular concern is independently 
owned and operated, the Small Business Administration has consist- 
ently followed a policy of considering carefully the existence of any 
factors which raise a presumption of affiliation. 

Such factors include common ownership, common control, and 
affiliation by agreement. 

When a presumption of affiliation exists, the concerns involved are 
considered as one entity. However, there would be the possibility 
that mere technical existence of affiliation might be shown to be with- 
out significance. For example, an individual may be a director of 
several corporations, but all other evidence indicates that these cor- 
porations are completely unrelated to each other. 

Recently, there has been a special interest in the definition of “small 
distributor.” It has been suggested among other things that the size 
classification of a distributor be determined on the basis of the size 
classification of his suppliers. Such a practice would not adequately 
take into account the organization of and the manner of carrying on 
American business. 

A distributor who customarily handles many products made by 
both small and large producers may be either small or large. For 
example, a distributor of food products is not necessarily large merely 
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because he handles items produced by such admittedly large en a- 
tions as Swift & Co., or American Sugar Refining Co. or Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. . 

Any definition of “small distributor” should not eliminate the dis- 
tributor who has a small dollar volume but may handle items pro- 
duced by large as well as small companies. 

There is no escape from the fact that a problem exists, but it would 
appear that the solution should take into consideration the size ¢ ‘har- 
acteristics of the distributors themselves and their manner of doing 

business. 

Other criteria to determine that a particular concern “is inde- 
pendently owned and operated” apply to Small Business Administra- 
tion procurement as well as financial-assistance programs. 

As you know, our criteria to determine that a particular concern 
“is not dominant in its field of operation” are not the same for both 
the procurement and financial assistance programs. Size eligibility of 
applicants for small-business loans is determined by their size in rela- 
tion to the size standard of the business activity in which they are 
primarily engaged. 

These size standards were developed on the basis of an intensive 
study of the size structure of American business and from practical 
experie nce. 

Small business procurement assistance is presently available to any 
concern with fewer than 500 employees including affiliates. This size 
standard precludes any dominant concern with 500 or more employees 
from being designated as small. Both the advantages and weaknesses 
of this definition are recognized. A sincere effort is being made to 
develop a more satisfactory definition for procurement-assistance pur- 
poses. 

We shall consult and cooperate with the Government procurement 
agencies in the development and adoption of a better procurement 
definition of small business. 

And I have written to the heads of other agencies or chief adminis- 
trative officers asking that they join in a task force to create a revised 
new definition of small business to be used in procurement activities 
of the Government, and that consultative committee or task force will, 
over the next weeks and months, I hope, come up with an improvement 
in the present definition. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


SBA DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INTRODUCTION 


On August 1, 1953, when the Small Business Administration was established, 
and for a period of approximately 10 years prior to that date, the principal 
definition of a small business, used and accepted by most Government procure- 
ment agencies, was: Any concern, including affiliates, which employed fewer 
than 500 persons. This definition, for example, was employed as early as 1942 
by the Smaller War Plants Corporation. By 1948, it had achieved such a wide 
degree of acceptance that the 500-employee standard was included by Congress 
in the Selective Service Act of 1948 as one of the suggested tests of whether a 
concern was to be considered a small business. 

When the Small Business Act of 1953 was passed by Congress, this same 500- 
employee standard was still in general use. Since that time the Small Business 
Administration has made significant progress in the development and initiation 
of new criteria to provide a more accurate and realistic definition of small busi- 
ness. In the field of financial assistance, the agency has put into effect a detailed 
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description of small business dependent not upon a somewhat arbitrary figure 
of 500 employees but upon a flexible standard based on the manufacturing 
industry or type of business activity of the concern under consideration. The 
acceptance of this definition has been most encouraging; no revision of substance 
has been necessary. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Small Business Administration has, for the 
first time, introduced a definition of ‘affiliation,’ which clarifies and to a large 
extent solves this difficult problem. This test appears to have been accepted 
and placed in use by the principal Government procurement agencies. 

Finally, the Small Business Administration has made substantial progress in 
the evolution of a definition of small business concern for procurement purposes 
based upon the successful use of the flexible definition in the financial assistance 
program. It is anticipated that such a definition will prove administratively 
feasible and therefore will be acceptable to the procurement agencies. 


SIZE STANDARDS IN THE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


In 1953, when Congress passed the Small Business Act, it empowered the 
Small Business Administration “to determine within any industry the concerns, 
firms, persons, corporations, partnerships, cooperatives, or other business enter- 
prises, which are to be designated ‘small-business concerns’ for the purpose of 
effectuating provisions of this title’ section 212 (c). Section 203 of this same 
act provides that “for the purposes of this title, a small-business concern shall 
be deemed to be one which is independently owned and operated and which is 
not dominant in its field of operation. In addition to the foregoing criteria the 
Administration, in making a detailed definition, may use these criteria, among 
others: Number of employees and dollar volume of business.” 

The Congress wisely defined small business in these general terms. Under 
the act, it was the responsibility of the Small Business Administration to make 
a detailed definition. This definition was, of course, of primary importance 
because the effective administration of the SBA financial and procurement pro- 
grams depends upon the channeling of that assistance, insofar as it is admin- 
istratively possible, only to those business concerns which justifiably may be 
designated as small. 

The necessity for a specific definition of small-business concerns required the 
development of criteria, first, to identify those business enterprises which shall 
be designated as small, not only because they are independently owned and oper- 
ated but also because they are not dominant in their respective fields of opera- 
tion; and second, to determine if the affiliation of an apparently small-business 
concern with another business organization is significant with respect to the 
independence of the so-called small concern. 

By 1953, when the Small Business Administration was established, basic 
research on the size standard problem had been done both by the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Defense Plants Administration, an agency which was 
the predecessor of the Small Business Administration. Of particular interest 
to the Small Business Administration was the approach to the definition of small 
business used by the Small Defense Plants Administration. This definition, 
generally speaking, had assigned the designation of “small business” to those 
concerns within listed manufacturing industries whose number of employees 
did not exceed the standard set for that industry, or to those engaged in other 
business activities whose annual dollar volume of sales was less than the limit 
established for that type of business. 

Because the foregoing method of determining size standards appeared to be a 
generally satisfactory approach to the problem, it was determined by Small 
Business Administration that it would be developed by SBA to be used tenta- 
tively in conjunction with the Small Buisiness Administration lending program. 
The Small Business Administration financial assistance activities were for all 
practical purposes an intra-agency function. This factor enabled the administra- 
tion to experiment with and develop more practical size standards in the light 
of experience and additional study without disturbing or interfering with the 
activities of other Government agencies. 

On January 19, 1954, the Administrator approved the new Small Business 
Administration size standards, which were to be used for a trial period. It was 
expected that further experience and new statistical evidence would justify 
some modification of them. 

Insofar as financial assistance is concerned, the new size standards defined as 
small business: concerns whose employment did not exceed the standard estab- 
lished for the particular manufacturing industry in which that firm was engaged, 
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or if the concern was not a manufacturing industry, whose annual dollar volume 
of sales did not exceed that set for the type of business under consideration. 
Thus, by this definition, some manufacturing firms were deemed to be small only 
if they employed 250 or fewer persons, while other concerns in other industries 
were classified as small in instances where the employment was as high as 1,000, 
In a similar manner, where the concern in question was engaged in any non- 
manufacturing activity, the size standards varied according to those activities 
from annual sales of $2 million to $5 million. 

One particular advantage to the foregoing method of defining small concerns 
was that the flexible definition established on an industry-by-industry basis auto- 
matically excluded businesses which might be dominant in their field. This, of 
course, is in accordance with the desire of Congress as expressed in section 203 
of the Small Business Act. 

During the spring of 1954, experience with these tentative size standards dem- 
onstrated what further modifications were necessary to enable the Small 
ness Administration better to channel financial assistance to small concerns. 
Based on these observations, on June 10, 1954, the Administrator approved a 
reyision of the earlier detailed definition (see attached SBA Bulletin &3, revised), 
which, among other things, included an explanation of what is meant by an 
“affiliate” for the purpose of making individual size determinations 

One defect in the size standards in effect in 1953 was the lack of a satisfactory 
definition of “affiliate.” It was clear that to permit a large concern to qualify 
for Small Business Administration assistance merely by establishing a sub- 
sidiary company which would meet the size criteria was to defeat the purposes 
of the Small Business Act. While there was general agreement as to this propo- 
sition, the problem had many ramifications. What weight, for example, was to 
be given the fact that two concerns in totally unrelated businesses were owned 
in part by the same individual or group of individuals; was it relevant that a 
small and otherwise independent distributor handled almost exclusively the 
products of a large manufacturer, et cetera? 

In order to answer such questions, it was necessary to evolve a flexible rule for 
affiliation which would eliminate from the category of small business those con- 
cerns which, because of their relationship with other concerns and the resultant 
financial and productive strength, should not be eligible for small-business as- 
sistance. Briefly, the rule presently used by the Small Business Administration 
places the burden of proof upon a concern to demonstrate that there exists no 
affiliation when certain factors are found to be present. Thus, affiliation may be 
found when a significant interest in the concern under consideration is directly or 
indirectly owned by individuals or an associated group, which also holds a similar 
interest in another concern; or when those who exercise or may exercise signifi- 
cant control over the concern under consideration can also exercise similar con- 
trol over another concern; or where there exists actual or tacit agreements re- 
lating to the operation of a concern between industries or associated groups hav- 
ing significant ownership or control of other concerns. 

The application of these somewhat broad standards has supplied the basis for 
weeding out many businesses which might otherwise seek and obtain small- 
business assistance, aud thereby tend to defeat the ultimate aims of the small 
business program as laid down by Congress. 

It is anticipated that further experience with the use of the present definition 
of small business for the purposes of the SBA financial assistance program may 
indicate the necessity for other additions or revisions. However, it does not ap- 
pear at this time that the need for significant changes will arise. The current 
size standard represents a practical resolution of the many problems, both tech- 
nical and administrative, that plagued this Administration during its initial 
attempts to institute a flexible and realistic size standard for its financial assist- 
ance program. 
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SIZE STANDARDS IN PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Development of size standards for the procurement assistance program—the 
other major activity of the Small Business Administration—has presented a 
problem that, in some respects, differs from the one encountered in setting up 
standards for financial assistance programs. In the first place, as indicated 
above, the use of the simple definition, that is, any concern, including its affiliates, 
which employs fewer than 500 persons, has been firmly established in the Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies for a period in excess of 10 years. It is obvious 
that any deviation from this standard, particularly on an experimental basis, can 
bring about considerable confusion and therefore may be accepted with much 
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reluctance by the procurement agencies. Moreover, because of the size and in- 
tricacies of the Government procurement program, as well as the vast number of 
individual items purchased, it is essential that size standards be established that 
are simple enough to avoid the creation of complex administrative problems in 
the application of these standards. 

In view of the foregoing considerations and in order to institute the Small 
Business Administration procurement programs as smoothly and rapidly as pos- 
sible, SBA decided to concur in the definition of small business currently in 
use by the Government procurement agencies until a new and more detailed 
standard could be developed and implemented. ‘Thus, for the purposes of pro- 
curement, a small concern was defined as one which, including aftiliates, employs 
fewer than 500 persons. There is only one exception to this rule: average sea- 
sonal employment has been taken into consideration in some cases where the 
Quartermaster Corps has made contracts for the canning and preserving of 
food. This action was taken to overcome distortions in employment figures aris- 
ing out of the seasonal nature of the canning industry. 

The Small Business Administration has recognized that in some industries 
the 500-employee standard used by procurement agencies to measure whether 
a concern was to be deemed a Small business may be inaccurate. Nevertheless, 
it seemed that the development of better standards first should be made in the 
area of financial assistance because this was an activity that was entirely within 
control of SBA. When it appeared in the financial assistance field that a new 
approach to size standards was practicable, this new approach then could be 
applied to the procurement programs. 

After the feasibility of the size standards used by SBA for financial assist- 
ance had been demonstrated, a study was instituted to determine how this suc- 
cessful approach could be adapted to the procurement program. At the onset 
there were many practical considerations to be resolved. It was recognized 
that any changes to be instituted must be made with a view to the difficulties 
in varying long-standing procedures within the procurement agencies; not to 
mention forms, reporting practices, and complicated statistical operations. The 
presence of these problems indicated that perhaps gradual modifications within 
the framework of the present 500-employee rule would be the least controversial 
method of initiating improvements in the present standard. 

While the entire problem of size standards for procurement purposes is still 
very much under consideration, the SBA study has resulted in certain tenta- 
tive conclusions. First, in order to minimize administrative problems within 
the procurement agencies, the basic 500-employee standards, at least for the 
time being, would be retained, but a gradual elimination of outstanding 
deficiencies in this rule could be brought about by raising or lowering the 
employment figures for certain groups to more realistic levels. Second, the fore- 
going changes in the 500-employee criteria would be made on the basis of com- 
modity, rather than industry, size standards. Thus, for many apparel prod- 
ucts where virtually all of the manufacturers employ less than 500 persons, a 
more realistic size standard would perhaps be 250 or fewer employees. On the 
other hand, in the field of manufacture of many kinds of transportation equip- 
ment, a better size standard would perhaps be much higher than 500, since even 
the smaller members of this industry generally have more than 500 employees. 

The advantages of making size determinations on a commodity as contrasted 
with an industry basis are twofold. In the first place, Government procurement 
agencies purchase commodities and, therefore, the necessity to establish the 
industry into which the manufacturer of the commodity falls is eliminated. This 
tends to simplify, from an administrative point of view, the multiple standard 
system of size determination. Secondly, the commodity approach permits a more 
accurate size determination based on the actual field of competition. This will 
permit a concern which may be deemed to be large in its customary field of com- 
petition to be classified as small in other areas in order to carry out the purposes 
of the Small Business Act. For example, a manufacturer of corn meal in com- 
petition with farmer-producers may be classified as large, but this same con- 
cern as a manufacturer of corn flakes in competition with producers of breakfast 
foods would be held to be small. 

Currently, the Small Business Administration is engaged in developing sta- 
tistics and information to indicate where, in the first instance, the 500-employee 
standard should be modified. At the same time, the Administrator is endeavoring 
to establish a task force consisting of representatives of all the interested Gov- 
ernment agencies, which will assist in the development of this new size standard 
for procurement purposes and will, it is hoped, participate in laying the ground- 
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work to place this new standard into actual operation in the Government pro- 
curement agencies. 

It is hoped that in the near future the combined efforts of Small Business 
Administration and the interagency task force will result in the early modifica- 
tion of the size standards in the procurement prograu to eliminate its more ob- 
vious defects. The Small Business Administration believes that when, through 
actual experience, the practicality of the multiple size standard approach is dem- 
onstrated to those agencies which have the responsibility of purchasing for the 
United States, further modifications rapidly may be placed into effect until a 
size standard similar to that presently in successful use in the lending field 
will be established. 


CONCLUSION 


The attempt to evolve a satisfactory definition of a small business has involved 
the efforts of many persons for a substantial period of time. Admittedly, it has 
been a problem to all concerned. Such a definition not only must be fair to all 
business enterprises but also it must be susceptible of uncomplex application from 
an administrative point of view. 

The Small Business Administration, on the basis of its present experience with 
this definition, believes that its multiple size standard definition is a practical 
resolution of many of the problems implicit in the establishment of an adequate 
definition of small business. If the committee so desires, SBA would welcome 
the opportunity to present additional information on these size standards to the 
committee or its staff members. 





SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 10, 1954. 


SBA BULLETIN No. 83, REVISED 
Subject: Definition of Small Business; Size Standards Committee. 
I. PURPOSE 


This bulletin explains the revised size standards which are to be used, effective 
immediately, by SBA operating officials to determine within any industry the con- 
cerns, firms, persons, corporations, partnerships, cooperatives, or other business 
enterprises which are to be designated “small-business concerns” within the 
meaning for the purposes of the Small Business Act of 1955. 

This bulletin also explains the functions of the Size Standards Committee and 
the procedures whereby SBA operating personnel may secure the advice and 
assistance of the Size Standards Committee with respect to specific or general 
size problems. 

II. POLICY 


It is the object of the Small Business Administration to “aid, counsel, assist, 
and protect insofar as possible the interest of small-business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise, to insure that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the Government be 
placed with small-business enterprises, and to maintain and strengthen the over- 
all economy of the Nation” (sec. 202 of the Small Business Act of 1953). This 
requires that insofar as possible only “small-business concerns” receive the bene- 
tits of the programs of the Small Business Administration. 

This bulletin sets out the current criteria to be used by SBA operating per- 
sonnel to determine whether a specific concern is to be considered a small busi- 
ness within the meaning of the Small Busines Act of 1953. These standards are 
to be applied without modification. 

The Size Standards Committee is an advisory group established to make rec- 
ommendations to the Administrator concerning the size standards to be used for 
the purpose of determining generally which business concerns are to be desig- 
nated as small. Final determination as to size in any given case will be made 
by the operating officials directly concerned using the standards set out in this 
bulletin, with consultation, where necessary, with the Office of Economie Adviser. 
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Ill. SIZE STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
A. Functions 


The Size Standards Committee shall advise and make recommendations to the 
Administrator concerning the size standards to be used for the purpose of deter- 
mining which business concerns are to be designated as small. Such size stan- 
dards shall conform to the general definition of small business contained in 
section 203 of the Small Business Act of 1953. 

B. Organization 


1. The chairman of the Size Standards Committee shall be designated by the 
Administrator. The members of the committee shall be the following: 
Special assistant to the Administrator 
Director, Office of Economic Adviser 
General Counsel 
Director, Office of Financial Assistance 
Director, Office of Procurement and Technical Assistance 


The chairman shall appoint a secretary who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the chairman. 


C. Membership 


1. The present membership of the Size Standards Committee is as follows: 
Chairman, John J. McCarthy, special assistant to the Administrator 
Jules Abels, Director, Office of Economic Adviser 
Edward Schoen, Jr., General Counsel (represented by Ross D. Davis) 
William L. Rollins, Director, Office of Financial Assistance (represented by 
Robert J. Page) 
Theodore G. Waale, Director, Office of Procurement and Technical Assistance 
The secretary is James I. Mills, Office of Economic Adviser. 
2. A member of the Size Standards Committee may appoint a member of his 
immediate staff to represent him on the Size Standards Committee. 


D. Procedures and appeals 


1. General size standards.—(a) Suggestions for the modification or revision 
of the general size standards set'‘out in part IV below will be received by the 
committee through the director of the office whose function is affected. In the 
appropriate instance, modification of the general size standards will be recom- 
mended by the committee to the Administrator for final determination. No 


change in the general size standards will be made without the approval of the 
Administrator. 
2. Individual size problems.—(a) The function of the committee is advisory 


only. It is the responsibility of the operating personnel, in individual cases, to 
develop the pertinent facts, apply the criteria set forth herein, and make the final 
decision with respect to size. If the advice of the Office of Economic Adviser is 
required, the matter may be submitted to that Office by the director of the office 
concerned to obtain the recommendation of the Economic Adviser. 
bility for the final decision, however, lies with such office head. 

(0) The initial responsibility, in most instances, for determinations as to size 
lies with the director of the regional office. In cases of doubt or where special 
problems exist the matter should be referred for final determination to the 
director of the operating office whose function is affected by the determination. 

3. Appeals.—(a) Any concern which has been prejudiced by a determination 
that it or any other concern is or is not a small business may apply for reconsid- 
eration to the director of the regional office in which the matter originated. Such 
applications must be made in writing, signed by applicant and shall contain the 
basis for reconsideration, together with all supporting facts. 

(b) If the application for reconsideration is denied by the director of the 
regional office, the request for reconsideration shall then be forwarded with the 
complete file for further consideration to the director of the Washington operat- 
ing office concerned, together with a brief statement as to the reasons for denial. 
In the event that the director of the Washington operating office concurs in the 
denial of the application, the applicant shall be so notified by the regional 
director and informed that, if he desires, he may appeal the denial by writing a 


letter addressed to the Administrator but transmitted through the regional 
director concerned. 


The responsi- 
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(c) Upon receipt by the director of the regional! office of a letter of appeal from 
the applicant, the complete file shall then be forwarded to the Size Standards 
Committee who will make appropriate recommendation to the Administrator for 
his final determination. 


IV. SIZE STANDARDS 


A. Section 203 of the Small Business Act of 1953 provides: “For the purposes 
of this title, a small-business concern shall be deemed to be one which is inde- 
pendently owned and operated and which is not dominant in its field of operation.” 
In addition, this section provides that this administration may use additional 
criteria to define a small business. Such criteria are set out in this bulletin. 

B. Small business and affiliates generally : 

1. Every determination as to size must be based not only upon the size of the 
concern under consideration but upon the size of any other affiliated business. 
For the purpose of size determinations, the concern under consideration and all 
its affiliates will be considered as one unit. 

2. An “affiliate,” as used with respect to size, means a related or associated 
organization. Affiliation may arise through common ownership, common con 
trol, or through various kinds of cooperative agreements between concerns, their 
ownership, or their management. , 

8. The following is a list of factors, the existence of any of which raises a 
presumption of affiliation : 

(a) Common ownership: When a significant portion of the concern under 
consideration is directly or indirectly held by an individual (or individuals) or 
an associated group (family, holding company, other business entity, etc.) which 
also holds a similar interest in another concern, they may be said to be affiliated. 

(b) Common control: When those who exercise or may exercise significant 
control over the concern under consideration, can also exercise similar control 
over another concern, the concerns may be said to be affiliated. This control may 
arise as an incident of ownership, or it may arise through interlocking manage- 
ment such as common directors or common officers. 

(c) Affiliation by agreement: Where there exists actual or tacit agreements 
relating to the operation of the concerns involved between individuals or asso 
ciated groups having significant ownership or control of concerns, these con- 
cerns may be said to be affiliated. These agreements may embrace a wide 
variety of subjects including use of common facilities (both physical and manage 
ment facilities such as common general counsel, purchasing or selling agency, 
bank account, and so forth), selling agreements, purchasing activities, methods 
of doing business and the like. 

4. When any of the foregoing conditions are found to exist, there is thereby 
created a presumption that the concerns involved are so closely related that they 
must be considered as one entity for the purpose of determining if they are a 
small business. To rebut this presumption of affiliation, it is not sufficient to 
demonstrate that the firms involved are in competition with each other, or are 
in unrelated fields of competion: but the presumption may be rebutted by a 
showing that although the conditions set forth in (a), (b) or (¢c) of paragraph 
3 above may be said technically to exist, their existence is without significance: 
for example, an individual may be a director of several corporations, but all 
other evidence indicates that these corporations are completely unrelated to 
each other. 

C. Specific standards: 

1. Procurement.—The definition of small business used by the procurement 
agencies shall continue to be used for the purpose of procurement assistance 
programs: Any concern including affiliates which employs fewer than 500 per- 
sons, at the time of the submission of the bid, shall be classified as small. 

2. Loans with certificates of competency.—In cases involving an SBA loan to 
a concern which has been granted a certificate of competency, the same 500- 
employee standard shall be used in determining the concern’s eligibility fur such 
loan. 

3. All other purposes.—(a) Manufacturing: Any manufacturing concern shall 
be classified : 

(i) As small if it employs 250 or fewer employees : 

(ii) As large if it employs more than 1,000 employees : 

(iii) Either as small or large, depending on its industry and in accord- 
ance with the employment size standards attached, if it employs more than 
250 but not more than 1,000 employees. 
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When a manufacturing concern is engaged in the production of a number of 
products classified into different industries, the appropriate standard to be used 
is that which is for the industry in which it is primarily engaged. 

Because employment may vary widely during the year for some lines of busi- 
ness activity, consideration should be given to the average employment of a 
concern during the preceding 12 months. 

(6b) Wholesale: Any wholesale concern shall be classified as small if its annual 
dollar volume of sales is $5 million or less. 

Any wholesale concern also engaged in manufacturing shall not be designated 
as a “small business concern” unless it so qualifies under both the manufacturing 
and wholesaling standards. 

(c) Retail: Any retail concern shall be classified : 

(i) Assmall if its annual sales are $1 million or less; 

(ii) As small if it is primarily engaged in making retail sales of general 
merchandise (including department stores and variety stores) or new and 
used motor vehicles or groceries with fresh meats and its annual sales are 
$2 million or less. 

(d) Service trades: Any service-trade concern shall be classified as small if 
its annual receipts are $1 million or less except that any hotel or power laundry 
shall be classified as small if its annual receipts are $2 million or less. All others 
shall be classified as large. 

(e) Contracting: Any concern primarily engaged in construction shall be 
classified as small if its average annual receipts are $5 million or less for the 
preceding 3 years. 

(f) Any trucking and warehousing (local and long distance) concern shall 
be classified as small if its annual receipts are $2 million or less. 

(g) Any taxicab concern shall be classified as small if its annual receipts are 
$1 million or less. 

(h) Any other business concern shall be classified as small or large on the 
basis of pertinent size information submitted by the applicant and other pertinent 
available size data for applicable kind of business activity. 

(i) As used in section IV of this bulletin, the words “annual dollar volume,” 
“annual sales,” and “annual receipts’ means such volume, sales, and receipts 
during the most recently completed fiscal years. 

Approved: 

(Signed) WeENbDELL B. BARNES, 
Administrator. 

Prepared : 

(Signed) Jonn J McCartnry, 
Chairman, Size Standards Committee. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Employment size 
Census standard |! (num- 
classifi- Industry | ber of employees) 
eation | 
code | 
250 | 500 | 1,000 
APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
2389 Apparel, n. e. c.2__--- fa ; : conenee : ; : 250 |.... ae: 
2393 Bags, textile | 250 } 
2387 Belts ‘ widabae meawene ere wines fe swoass SD Eanes 
2331 Blouses and waists. : os eee ae | 250 | 
2394 EE ——=eeee ppiaaniicas eames i eawesahcaenaee ates A 
2386 Clothing, sheep-lined and leather __- ; eal it . , 250 | 
2329 Clothing, men’s and boys’, n. e. C_----------------- ee a kell Sa Ss 
2363 Coats, children’s iad : aa ; : 250 < 
2342 Corsets and allied garments Pere navnwadeceo = oie a | 250 j-.---.}-..--- 
2391 | Curtains and draperies : ae : ; BP Bios dae eee 
2361 PN es. ee cod ighi anes ai cieleeaatnuamatael | 2 L.- . 
2334 Dresses, dozen price ---- “ss ; educate | 250 | | ‘ 
2333 Dresses, unit price - iiecakoenaae aaialo ae 250 | sae 
2398 Embroideries, except " Schiffli-machine_- Sl ee El Bea cdahmebundeessicakie ee tots eal _ 
2397 RRO, CORTON i. a cite 4 oe ic te knhecnw en sscnssucs nn nnaen--=-| BP fence sdoeeean 
2371 I a Naat nb a a 7. ee Be nek 
2385 Garments, outer, waterproof.- - eiahkneceeaawes : oe EEE 2350.}..-. ee 
2381 | Gloves, dress, fabric and combination._.---------------- Sn eabapasewbe ott MEAs ceddhs manee 
2382 | Gloves, work, fabric and combination--------.-- bdeiikides amen hy ee caesivesnns 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con. 





I | lA 
Census t 
classifi- Industrv t ‘ pioyees 
cation > pu 
j code | 
q ” my 
; 2 
; APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS—con 
5 
1 2388 Handkerchiefs 250 | 
2326 Hat and cap materials + on 
2325 Hats and caps, cloth, men’s and boys’ 250 
2392 Housefurnishings, n. e. ¢ 250 
2351 Millinery - |; 250 
2393 | Neckwear, men’s and boys’ 2%) 
2338 | Neckwear and scarfs, women’s 250 
2369 | Outerwear, children’s, n. e. c 250 
2339 «©|: Outerwear, women’s, n. e. ¢ 250) 
2384 | Robes and dressing gowns 2%) 
; Shirts, dress, and nightwear, men’s 250 
| Shirts, work 500 
| Skirts, women’s. 250 
Suit and coat findings rene 2) 
| Suits and coats, men’s and boys’ 25) 
| Suits and coats, women’s ; 250 
Suspenders and garters 20 | 
' Textile products, fabricated, n. e. ¢ 250 
; | Trimmings and art goods. - 250 
; Trousers, separate 250 
Tucking, pleating, and hemstitching | 2&0 
Underwear, men’s and boys’ ; 250 
Underwear, women’s and children’s 250 
| CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS i i 7 
2887 Acids, fatty 500 
9212 Alkalies and chlorines ° { 1, 000 
ORKD Animal oils, n. e. ¢ ; 250 
9231 | Biological products 250 
2232 Botanical products. 250 
5 9295 | Carbon black | 800 
2399 | Chemical products, n. e. ¢ i ; 250 
9242 | Cleaning and polishing preparations 250 
9252 | Color pigments, inorganic 500 
2821 Cyclic (coal-tar) crudes___- : 5) 
28265 Explosives - 500 
2271 | Fertilizers 500 
2872 Fertilizers (mixing only) 250 
9225 | Fibers, synthetic 1, 000 
2896 Gases, compressed and liquefied 500 
2294 Glue and gelatin. - 250 
3 2R86 | Grease and tallow 250 
2263 Gum naval stores (steam distilled) 250 
i 26 1 Hardwood distillation 500 
: 2891 ink, printing 250 
2819 | Inorganic chemicals, n. ¢. c 500 
7 2897 | Insecticides and fungicides 250 
2833 | Medicinal chemicals. --- 1, 000 
2881 Oil mills, cottonseed 250 
2882 | Oil mills, linseed { | 500 
2883 | Oil mills, soybean | 600 
2884 Oil mills, vegetable, n. e. ¢ 250 | 
2843 Oils and assistants, sulfonated = 25) 
2892 | Oils, essential _ - | 250 | 
2885 | Oils, marine animal | 250 | ie 
2829 | Organic chemicals, n. e. c_-- -- ‘ a { | 1,000 
2851 Paints and varnishes | 250 | Pe 
2834 Pharmaceutical preparations > ; PR 
2823 | Plastics materials-- Dee: | 1, 000 
2824 Rubber, synthetic___-- i | | 1,000 
i: eee pee cs ; ze et 
2841 | Soap and glycerin- ; | & | 1,000 
2362 | Softwood distillation. - | 1,000 
2865 | Tanning and dyeing materials, natural.- 7 | 250 oi a ene 
2893 | Toilet preparations : 4S See ss 
2853 | Whiting and fillers | 250 s | Pa heae 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY | 
3621 | Appliances, electrical. __- | Oe t........ 
3692 | Batteries, primary (dry and wet) -- Pe 1, 000 
; 3691 | Batteries, storage poe etn Stas. si ee : 
} 3612 | Carbon and graphite products eee ones a Se Secoat 1, 00 
4 3669 | Communication equipment, n. e. c_- , : 500 
‘ 3616 | Electrical contro] apparatus_________...__- Sees. ee a : et... 
4 3619 | Electrical industrial apparatus, n. e.c___.-.........-_---- oe 250 E — 
ER ee ee ee eth sabia fob ian obese ar 500 so 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con. 


Employment size 











Census standard ! (num- 
— Industry i ve ree 
code | | 7 
| 250 | 500 | 1,000 
Sn ica endlich a a a 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY—Ccon. | 
3617 | Electrical welding apparatus. __- 250 Ba 
3641 | Engine electrical equipment__- oa ; : 1, 000 
3651 Lamps, electric Lee __| 1,000 
3613 Measuring instruments, electrical 500 
3614 | Motors and generators | icu5ch ee 
ee rR oe esc eaews Aj. ee 
3661 Radios and related products..........................- | CR 1, 000 
3664 Telephone and telegraph nee Wtietiae gw iaewn edie dnt eee eatin baad 1, 000 
e516 | Teemeermiers.................... pPakietiwie dad onwlenonuiek | casnl eee 
3662 | Tubes, electronic_.....___- FN SIT aS | | | 1,000 
3631 | Wire and cable, insulated soho cee estes caccincirtarne ecgangbiad eee ee 
3611 Wiring devices and supplies _- ; ‘ Sinigiiiecencotiiicdh : Bh iecoe 500 
3693 | X-ray and therapeutic apparatus_________- bp eRabhhbndss Kemeieseenacteeeden 500 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
it cn I I ck ic deubisnesimanskcnsekaneenvaicael meses fees 
3443 Boiler shop products __ a aS a ee eee See 
3404 Bolts, nuts, washers, I ee ioiieneeedpebanae WO liciccse 
3421 Cutlery aE ee a dt eemuipieeaap wearer oe) CI Beas 
3442 Doors, sash, and trim, canes aii 250 |... " 
3465 E nameling I a Ch oa idles aki kidbet ceteiees 
ef EE oc vcccnennenucenssucssseneooewn Gated mid ipa a nas. 
i BN ak a Breen cians eb kaw dks hoch eeee ett 1, 000 
3471 I ee one ieibamanmae Se ie Rae 
3431 Fixtures and fittings, met tal plumbing ea ed oe ——— = =6—|}| ae 
I i a a aetna iemaetnminnnaiminbiall ee bie 
3466 I. Gide toa ek. cake aenbaabeinnaeiooaicanmibhand abide Vinicirne 
i Oh eel pneu distant initiated akincais a ED ieee aii 
3439 SEORUEe GIN GOGINE GUDOTOUIM, TG. Bien cn noc cnciccccccccccccccccsensese Rie atta SED Bais scarssce 
3499 | Metal products, fabricated, n. e. c_......-----.------------.- ir ee AI PE a 
I a a a enn einmin pee a ahae | = ee 
OR ee nec ep dabedbeenesnnscaanceunsieceeanmes ROR bisa s-lccaans 
a cimcnibeanillinnlanbiatied menetodbes del {ae ee 
3492 | Safe and vaults a a a a a a ee aletiticceat lt III "canes 
Beek: IMMA ON HIRNOR WOOO oe cen ncecvcaeaseunocvesdcd Na Bias 
oo wi esi ead ied banca ind oebsatas aurraipit Reidel eiisiece 
EE EE eee ee ee aes -  eaaeie SD Bia wal adkmine 
DU ER SII 8 os ence ncenncscensesaseorcarseneetpessssndesumnesentess SE a tad Remnciapsnic 
3493 Steel springs LPL IP LEE ETS IE LE EE RA AR REE eS } ae 
3441 | Structural and ornamental produc OE castecneneds civdnaaianes auiia te aeeaiaiel Be Bilt aden 
ee OT HR ccm ipa cenat cen ianees seenaddpnacnnecasundsnhe pee ibssiesds 1, 000 
3422 | 1 S- r ss ieiaseinianeieiarecionsiahioasnceneestiamiaailia aD Riciaso Rianne 
3423 Tools, hand, n. e. gg ere ee ee a Ae BD Nisichccict acneairee 
3496 | Tubes, coll: upsible I a i cee aenn bes ie ete, 
3461 | Vitreous-enameled products aE ee ees Sod wileciia <iie ti toeocieaaiclle EEE Ebina’ eemamen se 
BIRD | WROWOIK, D. ©, C..... 222. nce ne ence nese ces nese ewes en eweceneesvepeorerces I nssetaned Lenina 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
oe en cnn Rae aeinn be bhatokwmweensmmeteanened od 
2052 | Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels _...................--- ‘ swe diethaincetba ieee Ce Leconmaes 
2051 Bread and other bakery products------.--------- asian saiiatinainnenat ANC aediisisine Seren 
a cara lai skn chi ak wts drei oeirsi nla pian nies mapbbirmanl a eae 
2033 | Canning and preserv ing, except Oe ce ee DD ges Bae 
2043 | Cereal preparations. - - Bere easton oe cies mp mawiek katy caconnies wine ee meee Lal | 1,000 
a ae an ln RAN ae em enunhien = onmenneene ND tee oe 
2073 Chewing a a at ici car aca cae bernie i asa gional oie le OIE RB hentiiahc 
ee I cdi in nessenioesin tonne rb veiione ec dimerelll demons | 500 |.....- 
2071 | Confectionery products-._..........-..--- hae i ieieehd ices 
ae iT rascal a inene ema eased 1,000 
ig aemaahapeknnnaanmnaginnacaseel MD Vieweundtteen ot 
2090 Eggs, liquid, frozen, i a BD ecenindinton aie 
BE | 0 CE cnn ac mdccensehanennscnnecarnnensnnwennnssorscendinnmacenuvantnet 250 |------|------ 
2095 Flav orings___ SAC IS lc acca adel bdosaaiiielaaaanintieeebeeteremac hes ST Bcoeiecskc eerste 
a een ch eriineni- meee ainns ana esineatamimbwn nipmnigesn SO lewincktaomenys 
nt  . .-. ..u an peemenekechnadanmnamaonmaenacmerkeanae |, BAAS Eee 
2099 | Food preparations, n. e. c_..---- = oistshsack- cies nasmisiian Sekdnded biwescataaaaemaongeeaael De few ncads eat 
he ee 8 ki oh a nsen an nae eentih seb nechbebe ns eernienebonacnasune ES speed Reiisin aie 
2034 | Fruits and vegetables, dehydrated snieacnascacsteanigceaaknoa tesa hiadstek teaavieis soc ataeabaaceaaaie bE ricci nee 
2097 | Ice, manufactured.................--- sou i eaitaiboean cesar anintaildiniinds tabs iota pendent 1 ZEEE. Lantepaklenten< 
Se cacaunppenwebeomeunshomseeioml Be lew eisilomree>= 
ee aanunlaamonbihabodatesiaemmaes pe pea 
rs ee er er nn... wcnonecneesammepesadeuminmemeanginamenalemmance l nangane 1, 000 
I a cement siinliiies lglohesietidbeslitaioacdedineen editeensaaenamanae ; Bn 
2098 | Macaroni and saat ac igs aati hac ac ge Blache iain ate nae DE Reh Seer 
i Ci Ln  aepacsne pietaumabnansoaenpentommnaein | a lee 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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{ 
n. ; Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con. 
j 
ze Employment size 
t- Census | standard 1 
s) classifi- Industry ber of employees 
— cation , 
code | ; 
on j 2h . ™ 
! 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS—continued 
. 2011 | Meat packing, wholesale - 500 
00 2013 | Meats, prepared. 2K 
00 2023 Milk, concentrated 250) 
2093 | Oleomargarine ----_- 500 
00 2035 | Pickles and sauces __- 250 
000 2015 | Poultry dressing, wholesale _-_- ; 250 
000 2044 | Rice cleaning and polishing. ---- e 250 
O00 2031 | Sea food, canned _- ; ; 250 
DOO 2002 Shortening and cooking oils_._. 500 
00 2081 | Soft drinks, bottled--.-__- 250 
ae 2063 | Sugar, beet.......- De ant ; a 1, 000 
2061 Sugar, raw cane Sed ees “ 250 
2062 | Sugar refining, cane. Rk ot 1, 000 
2096 Vinegar and cider. . ‘ 250 
2084 | Wines and brandy-.---_- ; : a 250 
~ | FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
. Furniture and fixtures, n. e. ¢ 250 
- House furniture, metal except upholstered 250 
_ House furniture, wood, except upholstered 250 
: Household furniture, n. e. ¢ 250 
. Household furniture, upholstered 250 
000 Mattresses and bedsprings 250 
_— | Office furniture, metal SOO) 
os | Office furniture, wood 250 
— Partitions and fixtures - - - 25) 
22 Professional furniture 250 
<< Public building furniture 250 
- Reed and rattan furniture } 250 
= Restaurant furniture 25) 
--- Screens, window and door ; 250 
= | Shades, window Fan 
= Venetian blinds 250) 
--- INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
--- 3843 Dental equipment and supplies 250 
--- 3821 | Measuring instruments, mechanical 5OO 
--- 3851 Ophthalmic goods 250 
=== 3831 | Optical instruments and lenses . |; 250 
000 3861 | Photographic equipment 1, 000 
--- 3811 | Scientific instruments 250 
=< 3841 | Surgical and medical instruments - 250 
--- 3842 Surgical appliances and supplies 250 
“-/ 3872 | Watchcases 250 
“o- 3871 | Watches and clocks 500 
| 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
--- 3121 | Belting, industrial leather 250 
oo 3131 Footwear cut stock 250 
--- 3141 Footwear, except rubber - - - 500 
2° 3151 Gloves, leather dress 250 
Eo 3152 Gloves, leather work 250 
000 3171 Handbags and purses. - - 250 
=. 3199 Leather goods, n. e. ¢c_--- 25) 
--- 3172 | Leather goods, small » 25) 
ooo 3111 Leather tanning and finishing 250 
a= 3161 Luggage----- ‘ 2) 
000 3192 | Saddlery, harness, and whips a 250 
=e 3142 | Slippers, house_- eee a 250 
— LUMBER AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FURNITURE 
nen 2441 | Baskets, fruit and vegetable--_..-- ‘ : 250 
nee 2443 +| Boxes, cigar : 250 
cata 2444 | Boxes, wooden (except cigar boxes) : 250 
ane 2445 Cooperage ----- . 250 
= 2424 | Cooperage stock mills- ‘ 500 
= 2425 | Excelsior mills. --- 250 
=== 2493 Frames, mirror and picture --- - 250 
000 2492 | Lasts and related products - 250 
2431 | Millwork plants-_--__--- ‘ 250 
= 2432 | Plywood plants-------- aaa 250 
apo 2442 | Rattan and willow ware, n. e. c_----- : 250 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns 


En pl 
Census | stan 
classifi Industry ber of 
cation | : 
code 
250 
LUMBER AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FURNITURE—CON. 
242i Sawmills and planing mills, general | 250 | 
2422 | Veneer mills | 250 
2491 W ood preserving 250 
2409 Wood products, n. e. ¢ 250 
2433 | Wood products, prefabricated 20 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
3593 Bearings, ball and roller - 
3504 Blowers and fans 250 
3571 Computing and related machines 
3531 Construction and mining machinery 
8563 Conveyors 250 
3562 Elevators and escalators 250 
3519 Engines, internal-combustion 
3511 Engines and turbines, steam 
3522 Farm machinery (except tractors) 250 
3551 Food-products machinery 250) 
3567 Furnaces and ovens, industrial. } 250 
3569 General industrial machinery, n. e. ¢- af 250 
3582 Laundry and dry-cleaning ms whinery - ‘ , 250 
3581 Laundry equipment, domestic pacotanee : suhmaseaeas pat 
3599 Machine shops : : 250 
3542 Metalworking machinery, n. e. ¢c : 
3579 Office and store machines, n. e. c ; ; 250 
3532 Oilfield machinery and tools ; Pemctanes os 250 
3554 Paper-industries machinery a —_ ae 250 
3592 Pipe and fittings, fabricated ___-_-- ; ; : : 250 


3566 Power-transmission equipment 
3555 Printing-trades machinery 

3561 Pumps and compressors 

3586 Pumps, measuring and dispensing 
3585 Refrigeration machinery eet 
3576 Seales and balances ee fd ; 250 





—Con. 


ment Size 


3589 Service and household m¢ achines, n.e. | RE PELE ES 250 
3583 Sewing machines ene ; nee 
3559 Special industry machinery, n. e. ¢c__-- segues ‘ 250 
3568 Stokers, mechanical ‘ pies ‘ rece 
3552 Textile machinery ‘ panes ; 250 
3543 Tools, cutting, jigs, fixtures, etc... plese 250 
3541 Tools, machine : 
3521 Tractors : ; oe : ae 
3565 Trucks and tractors, industrial_- pee “ ‘ : ..| 250 
3572 Typewriters ; ‘ 5 ale 
3584 STI ote i kann om Z ‘ akan: 
3591 Valves and fittings, except plumbers’ ____------ euens A Se 
3553 Woodworking machinery ---_- fiteeoeGemereennwelen aa 5 é | 250 
| 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES 
3954 Artists’ materials : = ; Cae nate 250 
3991 Beauty and barber shop equipment-_------- see ‘ : q 250 
3981 Brooms and brushes. - - -- eemdt obi ARE ‘ete tates 250 
3963 Buttons__- howe ees ‘ : pees kein ; ace Sa 
3984 Candles ___- bk shuscs iaracbekss janes ; 250 
3955 Carbon paper and inked ribbons_--------.----- ae . Kilda an 250 
3982 RI oo a coakeacekesiaes thibies ‘ nies 250 
3942 Dolls es cdc Malis chelsea hp dbs kaled a i 250 
3985 Fireworks and py rotechnics = ceeckant ‘ | 250 
3962 | Flowers, artificial _____..-- ees pes teed CE geet euy elas 
3992 Furs, dressed and dyed --_--- BEET eel ek Ree ee subeaaeh Leb eiee 250 |_- 
3941 Games and toys, n. €. c_----- st itemise aces S coane eee pees 250 | 
3994 Hairwork__ __. . paguicbileseasicehacs cbendsseautiie ua 250 
3939 Instruments, musical, aes - 250 
3912 Jewelers’ findings - -- ‘ ; : 250 
3986 Jewelry and instrument cases. -- . 250 
3961 Jewelry, costume___-_- ides eens (henmdewasdigbeenoiae ae 250 
3911 | Jewelry (precious metal) - - sad 250 
3913 | Lapidary work Pah Madaeenins Seaman ae anal ata alte eet... 
3952 Lead pencils and crayons___._..--------- Ss sebieiteaee Skea ; 250 |... 
3983 Matches__- i 


3999 | Miscellaneous products, isa eaaiy sibininien abbaicneash ‘ oa 250 | 


ir i (num- 
mployees) 
500 1,000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
500 
1,000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
600 |... 
500 : 
500 
500 |.- 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
500 z 
500 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
500 a 
re 
1, 000 


3998 Models and patterns (except paper) ------- etiboesetass 250 | 
3988 NN Sak hia Sins ehsigivh oid aniline ; Le 250 | _- 
3964 Needles, pins, and fasteners--_-------- Seek iuinae ait tch d 250 |_- 
3932 | Organs.---- Saikrna ke SoM Rplabaaaki ab ainda ken ca cemnuekensee 250 | 


See footnotes at end of table, p. AT, 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con 


Census u 
classif- Indust: f loyees 
callon 
* w om 
im ee: 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS MAN UPFACTURES—continued 
‘ 3951 Pens and mechanical pencils - . 500 
2 3933 Piano and organ parts 250 
5 3031 Pianos 0 
¥ 3996 | Pipes, tobacco ( 
~ 3971 | Plastics, products, n. e. c i 
3987 | Shades, lamp On 
; 3993 Signs and advertising displays OAK 
ma 39.4 | Silverware and plated ware a 
g 3989 | Small arms . 100 
3990} Small arms ammunition 1, 000 
3997 Soda-fountain and bar equipment 250 
% 3919 Sporting and athletic goods = 250 
3 3953 Stamps, hand and stencils 250 
: 3995 Umbrellas, parasols, and canes- 250 
3943 Vehicles, children’s 250 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
2661 Bags, paper ‘ ae — 500 
2671 Boxes, paperboard... = . 250 
2H5l Fnvelopes . 250 
2h74 Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc ‘ sik 250 
. 2691 Paper and board, die-cut ; 250 
2612 Paper and board mills ingle 500 
2641 Paver coating and glazing 250 
26:99 Paper products, converted, n. e. ¢ 250 
2694 Pulp goods, pressed and molded = os 500 
26. Pulp mills_... * 1, 000 
2693 Wallpaper. ... . 250 
PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 
2931 Coke ovens, beehive ; ; 250 
2932 | Coxe ovens, byproduct. -- 1, 000 
2991 Fuels, oriquets and packaged ' 250 
2992 Lubriza its, n. e. ¢ : 250 
: 2951 Pavi ig mixtures and blocks 250 
; 2999 | Petroleum and coal products, n. e. ¢_-- 250 
2911 Petroleum refining _,, | 1, 000 
2952 | Roofing felts and coatings --............--........ eS 500 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 
3334 | Alimiaum, primary... --- ea 1, 000 
3352 | Aliminum rolling and drawi ing reli 1,000 
3331 | Copper, primary 1, 000 
i 3351 | Copper rolliag and drawing--_-- 1, 000 
3313 Electrometallurgical products...........---- Se oe 1, 000 
3321 Foundries, gray-iron- -_- ce 250 
3322 Foundries, malleable-iron- _- 500 
3361 Fouwuries, noaferrous 250 
3323 Foundries, steel 7 500 
3391 Iron a.:d steel forgings. _- 500 
3332 | Lead, primary..............- 1, 000 
3399 Metal industries. p imary, n. e, ¢.___----- Re ia ae 5; 250 
3359 Nonferrous metal rolling, n. e. c_.......-- aie : 500 
3339 | Nonferrous metals, primary, n. e. c__-- 500 
3341 | Noaferrous metals, secondary -- 250 
3393 | Pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 500 
3312 | Steel works and rolling mills (includes 3311, blast furnaces 1, 000 
3392 | Wire drawing ___. 1, 000 
3333 | Zinc, primary ----- 1, 000 
| 
| PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
2 2782 | Blankbook making and paper ruling - - 250 
2781 Bookbinding-.-__- beat : 250 
2789 Box 2k binding work, miscellaneouS..........___--__-- 250 
2732 | Book pri iti ig 250) 
2731 Books: p> iblishing and printing ae ea , iid 250 
2771 I real 2 se | 250 
2704 Electrotyping and stereotyping. a 250 
2792 | Engraving and plate printing - -_- ghee ; 250 
2761 OSS EER EE PO ..| 250 
2783 Li yose-leaf binders and devices.__________- ae 250 
2711 II hes She esti tO sc 6 doa eas costes | 250 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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Census 

classifi- 

cation 
code 


~-i 2721 
2793 
2751 
2741 
2791 


3021 
3099 
3031 
3011 


2273 
2271 
2298 
2256 
2241 
2295 
2233 
2234 
2213 
2291 
2274 
2255 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2251 
2252 
2259 

292 
2253 
2293 
2211 
2299 
2261 
2216 


2294 


| 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con. 


Employment size 
standard ! (num- 
Industry ber of employees) 


250 500 | 1,000 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES—Con. 


1 
Periodicals es aaa = . ‘a as eo 250 = 
Photoengraving : ; be each : , 3 wt ghee ee toll 
Printing, commercial NE DE LIES LE : ae le es ee Eee 
Publishing, miscellaneous ae as ; s ntinmendike ee Eacbhwectecbene 
‘2 ypeectting..............- pileninie sianenaceapiie pegndxeenegel SAY Blain sso chlai ace 
' 

| RUBBER PRODUCTS | | | 
Footwear, rubber___ eae aa lal his deieaiodabn tds meal : 1, 000 
ESE RL ILLES ODL LLL IE NRE ES ES ES 500 


Rubber, reclaimed _- ba a eres ae ae. pas ) a 
Tires and inner tubes_........_-- 


i pineatcenenaknhennpoaiaut = 1, 000 
| 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
| 
Abrasive products. -_......-.--- iste enna ia edi ata ; sated Nis bc ics 
Asbestos products Se la a anal ali aan ‘ 500 
Brick and hollow tile ssslsictalaics tclale ol 4 = 250 |_- 
Cement, hydraulic rail oe ta ; i : an vor 500 S 
China decorating for the trade__...._______- s saad | 250 j.. j 
Clay products, structural, n. e. ¢._____- arial , sat Secs MNGi hae oe 
Clay refractories --_..____- a as ats cote ial 250 |...- pe 
Is aun ; iinciakeninacee GMD Maa PAE 
I i a ee os bi din dined sats 1, 000 
Cut-stone and stone products. -_......._........_-- eS TS” a - 
Gaskets and asbestos insulations--_-__-_- : sake ; eee |G eer ae 
Glass, flat scat eistea needs ibhiatnithates tia tuakeaasipe Si semiph Rasceitoa | 1,000 
Glass, products of, purchased. ___....---.---___- nalcenecamain | 250 |.. Suscaiedae 
Glassware, pressed and blown, n, e. ¢c_---- pnediobasiues ere sseanf S00 }...52. 
Graphite, ground or blended ___- ; . ; 250 
Gypsum products sa wince i bogean inate abipiaas Kaaiiown azabael 1, 000 
Lime aaa: - c oe ae 250 . 
Mineral products, nonmet tallic, n. e. c j peed eee bass i 
Mineral wool ees , ewe ; cid actinic tase eda MMIII Msn east 
Minerals, ground or treated__............-..--.-..-- a en ae = 1 eee eee 
Nonclay refractories -_--_-_----- none vesnesienadnel at a encaiciee 
ee a re enn cane (miebbanatdecknnsonaseuyubesmeiaias --| 250 |_- ee 
Plumbing fixtures, vitreous____- papicgansce sielle Rican ni elaine abate tate ibae een VD te alin 
ee NE Sn . nvncncncucbacsanecssawennas ee Ric ceeee fa kcs, 
NU I ROD ci a ckaccnenengoumednes= pacman ated OOP Pees Bc 
Sand-lime products --_-.....---- = 250 _ 
ee ee ee eee (Jha dbbatenedseaecuscdl MN Re nc oaebbacars 
Tile, floor and wall sialic cirecieaianeaniet sii whc esa aa 5 ache gas iene a 
Utensils, earthenware food___.........---- aa ' : KnnaneltestacGh DESDE A 
Utensils, vitreous-china food __-.......-..--- nnanambadeda damenieue eae 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 


> I I iis ies ac ctbdeubadwannh aecees ae 
Carpets, rugs, and carpet yarns, wool slit aiahdatansiete elk ce eas i Li 1,000 
Cordage and twine. 


ciel ariel a ei a xogenteedaitn MD isl cw ekscicdele 
Ne a earn csibammbaicmntinnkane aime bembitk ar ee ee. 
ene cod sees annsnensecnbicnen ese GARSbR GOT eae: iat 


Fabrics, coated, except seer OEP Sicenks ee 
Fabrics, cotton bros ad woven. 


linn ts hncigimir ativan bdie’ se aaa tos deol 2D 
Fabrics, rayon and related broad woven______- ba bcohiahntndene need { 500 ee 
Fabrics, woolen and worsted __ oii Likatindicn a aintneinn sn dthg tila danse ead a ee Aidit 
af Se ee wide sisi ih aciitieip sig chapel ee CY ee eee ss 
Floor coverings, hard surface -----...---- hitb Enkin Dinh etve nines ndseeeb aad iiees a | 1,000 
II a is nin cep einonan = Sumied sob-aikedee pins chk oie cine GOdbetetenecal b Te Inntneal eczeee 
Hats and hat bodies, fur-felt__.......__-- LEE EE A EOE TE Se ete bee 
Hats and hat bodies, wool felt__....._._.-- iorerdieg tite tains arahidta cates taeda SN Diehl ck 
ooo ws earn esa ninininaciaasnnieeie seinem aoe alin iors Onderaelt wishes ehcsaieoenaial Tita Betis be 
I ie oe er a 
Hosiery, full- Nn . PE 
Hosiery, seamless, mills- : shade ahead (hcg heb a beencincsademaledel OP hits) Nc ek 
Jute (except felt) and linen goods. sen shu cessed acai a ea ols ela a ee tate 
ORI oo mo mesepaineknaiemeiiba seal SM Rcaioel Bulge nw 
aie 2 arden he kai s CEaSEen Srannvedseneceencuine whanekanne DEY ietwaetheaenem 
coh. emitieemeiienmecemenhiial hP eiaedh ol ons is 
Paddings and upholstery filling - ee el ae a aa tie See alae eines Cone ee i ne fkbGbelcnk was 
Scouring and combing plants_------- si iis panochitas ie apace edie ac aa ail Bid, hel bie 
ee cane enema suabiesikb shdetats th eed 600 |...... 
Textile finishing, except aaa aa Riana sake wivnoenncucnendbeh: Mitch dake saab 
Textile finishing, woo B amend neaele Sah <ieiec a eeaebinies ieee Bet faasu>< |------ 
death ina swans nsnumtaprnnunnichsm Shamekmene 250 |...--- | 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 47. 
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Employment size standards for identifying small manufacturing concerns—Con. 


Employment size 


Census | standard ' (num- 
classifi- 





Industry ber of employees) 
cation = ; ™ 
eode 
250 | 500 | 1,000 
TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS—Con 
9038 :~| Thread mills. .........-......- ib kclidin code cumiebteet : 500 
2254 Underwear, knit, mills. _-................. saedaideiale 500 
2224 Yarn mills, cotton system. wa seS ‘alia 500 
2225 Yarn mills, silk system _- sions Aliancalisis 250 |_. 
2212 | Yarn mills, wool, we carpet__ ka = ei z 500 
2222 Yarn throwing mills. - we ee : 250 . 
TORACCO MANUFACTURES 
2111 Cigarettes a 1, 000 
2121 Cigars ve) 
2131 Tobacco, chewing and smoking 5K) 
2141 Tobacco, stemming and redrying 5 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
3721 Aircraft 1, 000 
3722 Aircraft engines . 1, 000 
3729 Aircraft equipment, n. e. ¢ 250 
3723 Aircraft propellers ea 1, 000 
3732 Boat building and repairing ae 25) 
3741 Locomotives and parts Bases 1, 000 
$751 Motorcycles and bicycles 500 
3717 Motor vehicles and parts 1, 000 
3742 Railroad and street cars 1, 000 
3731 Ship building and repairing 1, 000 
3716 Trailers, automobile 250 
3715 Trailers, truck - -- 250) 
3799 Transportation equipment, n. e. c = 25) 
3713 Truck and bus bodies : : 250 
Any manufacturing concern will be considered small if it employs no more than the number of employee 


indicated by the employment-size standard for the industry in which it is primarily engaged. 
2 The abbreviation n. e. c. means not elsewhere classified. 


Mr. Srutts. If I might ask you, Mr. Barnes, right there: That 
means that you would not grant a certificate of competency to any 
firm with 501 employees, no matter what field it was in ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. Like any definition, it is subject— 

Mr. Srctrs. I do not mean 501, necessarily, but more than 500. 

Mr. Barnes. We might take a look at the ave rage employment dur- 
ing the past 6 months or a reasonable period if we felt there were a 
close question. And if that 501-employee concern was in a type of 
industry in which its competitors, on a bid basis, were larger firms 
and were clearly big business, we could and would, I think, revise that 
definition for the one case. 

Mr. Srvits. To make my question more general: Your size stand- 
ard, as it is set up for financial assistance, ranges up to 1,000; for 
certificates of competency, which is also a unilateral determination on 
your part, thus differentiating it from joint determination, would you 
not consider firms in fields where they are not dominant, and w here 
you have made the finding that 1,000 is the proper breaking point— 
would you not consider them eligible for such certificates of com- 
petency ? 

Mr. Barnes. We would not at present. We have not had the case 
presented to us, sir. 

Mr. Struts. In your dealings with the military, you do not feel 
constrained because they will not give you a flexib ‘le pattern on joint 
determination? You would not feel precluded from this certificate 
program of adopting your own standards? 
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Mr. Barnes. No, we would not. We have so far used the same, 
because the case has never been presented to us. We have had some 
very bitter cases where 2 companies were almost exactly the same size, 
1 a few under 500 and 1a few over. But we have not had cle arly the 
type of case presented that you mentioned. As a matter of fact, that 
is one of the purposes of this study into a new definition for pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Srvurs. You would not need other agencies to adopt such a 
new definition, however, as far as certificates are concerned / 

Mr. Barnes. We would not, but due to the practical problems of 
administering the definition in procurement matters, we considered it 
wise to develop it or to attempt to develop it first on a consultative 
basis. 

The big difference between the size standards for loans and the size 
standards for procurement is this, that in construing the size standard 
for loans, you are taking one loan and testing it against your size 
standard. In procurement matters, you are taking your definition and 
applying it, with a degree of universality, all over the country, and 
for all I know in foreign countries, too. And, therefore, it is more 
important that you take inte consideration the administrative prob- 
lems of the agencies that are going to use the standard in the case of 
the procurement definition. 

Mr. Srvutrs. Any firm which has more than 1,000 employees within 
its own entity and also within its subsidiaries would be considered 
large no matter what its field of operation, would it not, if it had 
1,000 employees ? 

Mr. Barnes. It would, under present definitions. However, I can 
certainly imagine cases, for instance, in connection with the auto- 
motive companies in which some of the smaller ones should be eligible 
to receive our help and services we offer under our programs in pro- 
curement if they ask for it. They have not asked for it as yet. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Barnes, there are 2 or 3 loose ends, and I think 
we can bring this to an end. 

You referred a little while ago to your National Council of Con- 
sultants. Is that the term you used ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Isthe list public? Has it been made public? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. If so, then, would you mind including in the record 
a list of them, with their addresses and connections and so forth ? 

Mr. Barnes. All right, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, one other thing. On page 9 of your state- 
ment you made—— 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, we also prepared a list where the nominations 
for these appointments came from, 1f you would like to have that. 

The CHatrMaANn. Put it in in any way that you think would best 
serve as information to our committee, and I will appreciate it. Just 
use your own judgment on that. We would be very glad to have that. 
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(The list referred to is as follows :) 


Professional or occupational breakdown of members the National Co 


Consultants and the National Boards of Field Advisers 


Profession or occupation 


Cc ~~ Ad 
‘ 

Accountants ‘ l 
Advertising 2 
Attorneys... 4 2 
Bankers a : 12 18 
Contractors 
Distributors__- 2 
Educators 
Engineers and architects 
Insurance 
Manufacturers. -. 
Mining 
Petroleum and related products } 2s 
Planters ( 
Publishers 
Real estate. _- . 4 Z 
Retailers - ‘ ( 108 
Services and miscellaneous. - -- } i 
Wholesalers 

NN oo cinisn wer Rtnns axa a - 64 SSS 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONSULTANTS, DECEMBER 22, 1954 


Alabama: 
Wallace D. Malone, president, First National Bank, Dothan, Ala. 
Arizone : 
Oscar C. Palmer, 29 East Country Club Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Charles F. Willis, Arizona Small Mine Operators Association, 508 Title and 
Trust Building, Phoenix 13, Ariz. 
Arkansas: 
R. D. Lowry, president, National Equity Life Insurance Co., Hall Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
California: 
Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., president, Santa Monica Commercial and Savings 
sank, P. O. Box 550, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Clifford D. Cooper, president, Horning, Cooper, Inc., 2626 Peck Road, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 
Henry Kearns, president, San Gabriel Valley Motors, 222 W. Las Tunas 
Drive, San Gabriel (at Mercury Park), Calif. 
Connecticut : 
G. Harold Welch, vice president, the New Haven Bank, N. B. A., New Haven, 
Conn. 
Delaware: 
William Feinberg, president, H. Feinberg Furniture Co., 806 King Street, 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Mrs. Marjorie W. Speakman, president, Bird-Speakman, Inc., 917 Tatnall 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Florida: 
George W. Gibbs, Jr., president and treasurer, Gibbs Corporation, P. O. Box 
4190, Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Illinois: 
Louis E. Caster, president, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., P. O. Box 204, 526 Green 
Street, Rockford, Ill. 
Dewitt Emery, 2235 Central Park Avenue, Evanston, III. 
William H. Miller, executive vice president, City National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana: 
John L. Buehler, president, Indiana Gear Works, Inc., 1458 East 19th Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Iowa: 
James S. Schramm, executive vice president, J. S. Schramm Co., Burlington, 
Iowa 
Kansas: 


Howard Bentley, president, Western Supply Co., 315 West Third, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 
Kentucky : 
Dewey Daniel, president, Peoples Bank, Hazard, Ky. 
Maine: 
Rosaire Louis Halle, sales manager, Halle Sales Co., 41 Cook Street, 
Auburn, Maine. 
Edwin C. Hyde, Post Office Route 99, Portland 3, Maine 
Massachusetts : 
A. Dudley Bach, president, New England Metallurgical Corp., 9 Alger Street, 
South Boston 27, Mass. 
Lynn Louis Bollinger, chairman of the board and chief executive, Helio Air- 
craft Corp., Norwood, Mass. 
Robert A. Weaver, Jr., president, the Bettinger Corp., Gore Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Prof. Paul Donham, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 
Michigan: 
Franklin H. Coward, executive vice president, Lapeer Savings Bank, Lapeer, 
Mich. 
Brower D. McIntyre, president and general manager, Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co., 1426 East First Street, Monroe, Mich. 
Minnesota: 
Lee A. Potter, Jr., president, Forman Ford & Co., 111 South Second Street 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Mississippi : 
William M. Vaughey, president, Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, P. O. Box 4268, Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri: 
Charles H. Kimball, president, Midwest Research Institute, 4049 Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Nebraska: 
Hal Lainson, president, Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, Nebr. 
New Jersey: 
Robert W. Watt, director, public relations, publications and research, New 
Jersey Manufacturing Association, 363 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
New Mexico: 
Robert O. Anderson, president, Malco Refineries, Inc., Box 660, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 
New York: 
Henry Blackstone, president, Servo Corp. of America, 20-20 Jericho Turn- 
pike, New Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Richard Swan Buell, McLanahan, Merritt & Ingraham, 40 Wall street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
Peter Hilton, president, Hilton & Riggio, Inc., 4 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y 
Dudley L. Miller, Gerdes & Montgomery, 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
L. T. White, manager, business research and education department, Cities 
Service Petroleum, Inc., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
North Carolina : 
Ray A. White, president, Southern Paper Box Co., Inc., Taylorsville, N. C. 
North Dakota: 
Joseph B. Bridston, president, First Federal Savings & Loan Co., 20 North 
4th Street, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Ohio: 
Lewis M. Burt, vice president, Youngstown Manufacturing Co., 76 South 
Prospect Street, Youngstown, Ohio 
Oklahoma : 
C. Harold Brand, 1365 First National Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Curtis F. Bryan, president, Toklan Royalty Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
Oregon: 
R. E. Vester, president, Mutual Loan Co., 303 Alderway Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 
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Pennsylvania: 
James B. Doak, Conlen, LaBrum & Beechwood, Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 
Thomas McCaffrey, Jr.. Thomas McCaffrey Real Estate Co., 4800 Butler 
Street, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Lloyd E. Partain, director of agricultural relations and marketing, the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhode Island: 
Robert F. Eddy, the Tillinghast-Stiles Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
Felix A. Mirando, secretary-treasurer, Imperial Knife Co., Inc., Imperial 
Place, Providence 3, R. I. 
South Carolina: 
Henry J. Munnerlyn, president, H. J. Munnerlyn, Inc., Bennettsville, 8. C 
South Dakota: 
Earl J. Benedict, manager, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., 400 S. Egan Avenue, 
Madison, 8S. Dak. 
O. Clifford Halverson, vice president, Midwest-Beach Co., 222 South Phillips 
Ave., Souix Falls, 8S. Dak. 
Texas: 
J. Lee Johnson, Jr., president, the First National Bank, Forth Worth, Tex. 
Melvin Rouff, president, Houston National Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Joe E. Seldon, Milam Building, San Antonio 5, Tex. 
Utah: 
Grant S. Thorn, president, Thorn Rock Products Co., P. O. Box 111, Spring- 
ville, Utah 
Vermont: 
Peter A. Bove, Bove, Billado & Dick, Gryphon Building, Rutland, Vt. 
Archibald M. Peisch, Archibald M, Peisch & Co., Norwich, Vt. 
Virginia: 
Norman W. Kelley, president and treasurer, Southern Varnish Corp., 2837 
Roanoke Avenue, Extension, Roanoke, Va. 
Robert N. Winfree, president, Lynchberg Steam Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
West Virginia: 
E. Bartow Jones, president, B. J. Builders, Inc., Point Pleasant, W. Va 
Borge Rosing, vice president, West Virginia Steel & Manufacturing Co 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Arthur C. Spurr, president, Monongahela Power Co., Watson Building, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 
Wisconsin: 
Carl M. Flora, vice president, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
District of Columbia: 
John A. Reilly, president, the Second National Bank, 1333 G Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


, 1908 Industrial Bank Building, 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARDS OF FIELD ADVISERS, BY REGIONS 


REGION I 
Massachusetts: 

Ray P. Bartlett, Jr., treasurer and vice president, Retail Fuel, 35 Railroad 
Street, Winchendon 

Daniel Bloomfield, executive vice president, Retail Trade Board, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10 

Homer W. Bourgeois, president, Union National Bank of Lowell, 61 Merri- 
mack Street, Lowell 

Ralph A. Fletcher, treasurer and general manager, H. E. Fletcher Co., Post 
Office Box 71, West Chelmsford 

Mrs. Myra G. Kenney, president and treasurer, Shepherd Envelope Co., 1 
Envelope Terrace, Worcester 4 

A. Lionel Lawrence, treasurer, The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., 57 Main Street, 
Westfield 

Irving Levy, vice president and assistant treasurer, John Irving Shoe Corp., 
119 Beach Street, Boston 12 

Leon G. Lomax, president and treasurer, South End Electric Co., Ine., 1027- 
29 Tremont Street, Boston 20 

George A. Macomber, president, Cambridge Trust Co., 1336 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 38 
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Massachusetts—Continued 
Philip J. Potter, vice president, State Street Trust Co., State and Congress 
Streets, Boston 
William H. Shreve, Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 330 Boylston Street, Boston 16 
S. Abbott Smith, president, Thomas Strahan Co., Chelsea 50 
William F. Spang, president and treasurer, Needham Manufacturing Co., 
Inec., 591 Hillside Avenue, Needham Heights 94 
Robert R. St. Jean, president, Worcester Automatic Rebuilding Co., 91 
Webster Street, Worcester 3 
John S. Tufts, president, Union Market National Bank, Watertown 
Daniel F. Viles, president, Waltham Screw Co., 77 Rumford Avenue, Wal- 
tham 54 
Maine: 
Arlo T. Bates (owner), George B. Bates Co., 125 Main Street, Calais 
Oscar H. Brown (owner), Brown’s, Eastport 
senjamin Butler, Frank W. & Benjamin Butler, attorneys, 7 Broadway, 
Farmington 
Sanger M. Cook, agent, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 110 Main 
Street, Pittsfield 
David Garceau, president, The First National Bank in Fort Kent, 81 Main 
Street, Fort Kent 
Ralph M. Lovell (owner), Lovell’s Pharmacy, 26-28 Winter Street, Sanford 
Raymond S. Oakes (attorney), Oakes & Oakes, 465 Congress Street, Port- 
land 
Mrs, Doris C, Rosen, superintendent, dining car service, Bangor & Aroostock 
R. R. Co., 84 Harlow Street, Bangor 
Mrs. Ethel H. Smith, treasurer, Hall & Smith, Fryeburg 
New Hampshire: 
Lawrence E. Ellis, general manager, Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc., Clare- 
mont 
Eugene B. Whittemore, president and treasurer, The Morley Co., 865 Isling- 
ton Street, Portsmouth 
Connecticut: 
Roland M. Bixler, president and treasurer, J-B—-T Instruments, Inc., 441 
Chapel Street, New Haven 8 
Calvin C. Bolles, vice president, Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co., 414 Asylum 
Street, Hartford 
Crary Brownell, president and treasurer, Brownell & Co., Inc., Moodus 
Arthur Carlson (owner), N. S. Reynolds (auto dealer), 96 Church Street, 
Middletown 
Charles E. Fulkerson, president and treasurer, The Waterbury Pressed 
Metal Co., 300 Chase Avenue, Waterbury 14 
Ronald A. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 22 
Furnace Avenue, Stafford Springs. 
Frank C. Parizek, treasurer, The Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., 328 
Main Street, Putnam 
Herbert J. Schwartz (partner), Levin, Schwartz & Seidman, 101 Lafayette 
Street, Hartford 6 
Vermont: 
Thomas B. Farwell (owner), Timberlands, Wells River 
James J. Fayette, president, Vermont Fruit & Grocery Co., Inc., 198-212 
Battery Street, Burlington 
Fred L. Nims, office and production manager, Smith, Inc., South Londonderry 
Mrs. Harriette C. Osgood, president and general manager, Windsor Foundry 
Corp., Depot Avenue, Windsor 
William A. Savage, president and treasurer, Randolph Furniture Co., Inc., 
Randolph 
John A. Young, treasurer, Jay-Crawf Lumber Corp., East Burke, Vt. 
Rhode Island: 
Warren Alpert, president, Warren Petroleum Corp.,- Edgewood Station, 
Providence 5 
Harry G. Bruns, treasurer, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 55 Canal Street, Provi- 
dence 
H. Leon Laycock, treasurer, Fulford Manufacturing Co., 107 Stewart Street, 
Providence 1 
John M. Sapinsley, president, The Crescent Co., Inc., 20 Central Avenue, 
Pawtucket 
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Rhode Island—Continued 
William Shanbrun, president and treasurer, Gob Shops of America, Inc., 54 
Broadway, Pawtucket 
Elmer R. Shippee, vice president, E. W. Shippee & Sons, Inc., 36 Exchange 
Place, Providence 3 
Cc. George Taylor, secretary, treasurer and business manager, Radio Station 
WHIM, 144 Westminster Street, Providence 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION I 


Carter C. Higgins, president and general manager, Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
100 Barber Avenue, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Philip W. Hussey, president, Hussey Manufacturing Co., Inc., North Berwick, 
Maine 

Henry G. Hutchinson, president, The Precision Wire Products Co., 220 Elm Street, 
Thomaston, Conn. 

William W. McCarthy, vice president and sales manager, The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, 40 Water Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Alfred M. Senter, vice president and treasurer, W. F. Senter Co., 124 Maine 
Street, Brunswick, Maine 

John P. Tarbox, manager and treasurer, F. H. Snow Canning Corp., South 
Gouldsboro, Maine 


REGION II 
New York: 

A. C. Ackerman, president, the Ackerman Corp., Box 178, Ballston Spa 

Joel W. Ager (former small-business man), 21 North Park Drive, Gloversville 

Harold M. Altshul, president, Ketchum and Co., Inc., 50-60 Vandam Street, 
New York 13 

Herbert Barchoff, president, Eastern Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 1122 East 
180th Street, New York 60 

Ralph E. BeVard, Sr. (owner and manager), American Production & Grind- 
ing Corp., 213 Washington Square, Syracuse 8 

Duncan S. Briggs, secretary and treasurer, Briggs Lumber Co., Inc., 18-20 
Lewis Street, Oneonta 

Albert Brown, C. P. A., 115 Broadway, New York 6 

Herbert H. Brown, president, Technical Appliance Corp., Sherburne 

Eugene A. Burke, transportation superintendent, The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York 13 

Wendell N. Butler (partner), Stover, Butler & Murphy, C. P. A.’s, University 
Building, Syracuse 

George E. Connaughton, general manager, Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., 
154 Pilot Street, City Island 64 

Richard C. Cowell (director), Amuranium Corp., Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Howard J. Cox, president, Acme Window Display Service, Inc., Long Island 
City 

Lawrence F. Cuthbert, president, The Newell Mfg. Co., Ogdensburg 

Elmer E. Fairchild, Jr., president, E. E. Fairchild Corp., 367 Orchard 
Street, Rochester 6 

Crosby Field, president, Flakice Corp., 360 Furnam Street, Brooklyn 1 

L. Dudley Field (retired banker), 171 Monteroy Road, Rochester 18 

John E. Furlong, vice president, Winter & Co., Inc., 863 East 141st Street, 
New York 54 

Harry R. Gerber, president, Bramley & Co., Inc., 199 Main Street, White 
Plains 

Charles W. Hall, president, The Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Utica, 110 Genessee Street, Utica 

F. Ward Harman, president, Marine Model Co., Inc., Halesite, L. I. 

Daniel C. Harrington (principal owner), general manager, Harrington-Wil- 
son-Brown Co., 25 Beechwood Avenue, Mount Vernon 

Professor James L. Hayes, head, department of business administration, St. 
Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 

J. Clarence Herlihy (attorney), Herlihy & Metzner, 206 Glen Street, Glens 
Falls 

Clarence F. Hotchkiss, president, Stow Manufacturing Co., 443 State Street, 
3inghamton 
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New York—Continued 


Russell H. Johnson, assistant vice president, Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank 
of Albany, 63 State Street, Albany 

Gordon E. Kent, president and general manager, the Kent Co., Inc., Rome 

Bernard Klebanow, treasurer, H. L. Klebanow & Son, Inc., 247 West 37th 
Street, New York 

George E. Knowiton, Jr., president, Binghamton Laundry, Inc., 80 South 
Street, Binghamton 

Wayne Lowe, vice president and general manager, Standard Shade Roller 
Corp., Ogdensburg 

Percy C. Magnus, president, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 16 Desbrosses 
Street, New York 13 

William T. McCall, president, McCall Refrigerator Corp., 1 Graham Avenue, 
Hudson 

Brian Mead, secretary-treasurer, Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown 

James W. Miller, president, Huyler’s, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 

A. I. Milstein, vice president, Union Fern Inc., 54 South Pearl Street, Albany 

Fk. Warren Mundie, vice president, The Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York, 237 Main Street, Buffalo 5 

Henry K. Ostrow, president, Ostrow Textile Co., Ltd., 398 Broadway, New 
York 13 

Wendell E. Phillips (senior partner), Almarin Phillips & Son, 180 Jersey 
Avenue, Port Jervis 

Robert G. Pitz, president and general manager, Pitz Foundry Inc., 288 
Scholes Street, Brooklyn 6 

Earl D. Rhodes, vice president, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer 

Sherwood A. Robinson, president, Beacon Savings Bank, 141 Main Street, 
Beacon 

Carl F. B. Roth, president (and director), Aircooled Motors, Inc., Old Liver- 
pool Road, Syracuse 8 

Alfred W. Russell, president Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp., 541 West 
Hoffman Avenue, Lindenhurst, Long Island 

John T. Schenck, president, Engelberg Huller Co., Inc., 831 West Fayette 
Street, Syracuse 4 

Alexander Schwartz, president, Infra Insulation, Inc., 525 Broadway, New 
York 

Raymond D. Stevens, Jr., administrative assistant, Pierce & Stevens, Inc., 
710 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3 

Emory Strachen, president, N. J. Thompson & Co., Inc., 178-182 State Street, 
Elmira 

Don H. Taylor, president, New York Employing Printers Association, Inc., 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 

Knight Thornton (managing partner) Thornton Co., 10 Center Court, 
Wellsville 

Miss Jane H. Todd, deputy commissioner, New York State Department of 
Commerce, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

Martin J. Travers, vice president and supervisor, Niagara Falls area offices, 
The Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, Third and Falls Street, 
Niagara Falls 

Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., president, Rochester Business Institute, Inc., 172 
Clinton Avenue, South, Rochester 4 

Cyrus 8S. Vorzimer (executive) Cybert Tire Co., 726 11th Avenue, New 
York 19 

John C. Warren, president, J. C. Warren Corp., 21 Hanse Avenue, Freeport 

Ernest H. Watson, president, First Westchester National Bank, 491 Main 
Street, New Rochelle 


Connecticut : 


Frederick Pope, Jr. (junior partner) Pullman, Comley, Bradley and Reeves, 
attorneys, 886 Main Street, Bridgeport 3 


New Jersey: 


A. L. Brassell, president (and director), United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken 

Mrs. Emma L. Conlon, secretary-treasurer, Puritan Piece Dye Works, 550 
East 38th Street, Paterson 

John Dressler, executive secretary, New Jersey Gasoline Retailers Associa- 
tion, 741 East Edgar Road, Linden 
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New Jersey—Continued 

Fred J. Hermann, chairman of the board, Hermann Forwarding Co., Post 
Office Box 951, New Brunswick 

Mrs. Cordelia Greene Johnson, vice chairman of the board, Beauty Culture 
Board of New Jersey, 1 West State Street, Trenton 

Max Kraven, president, Frankay Laboratories, Inc., 136 Washington Avenue, 
Nutley 10 

H. Bruce Palmer, president, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 500 
Broadway, Newark 4 

Frank J. Percarpio, president and treasurer, Castle Creek Prints, Inc., 
Washington 

Carl K. Withers, president, Lincoln Ntaional Bank, 1005 Broad Street, 
Newark 2 

LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION II 


Alfred H. Barrett, owner and manager, Electric Service Co., 205 Muin Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Lewis M. Lucas, president and treasurer, J. L. Lucas & Son, Inc., 1206 King’s 
Highway Cutoff, Fairfield, Conn. 
John E. Merk, partner and general manager, John Reiner & Co., 12-12 37th Ave- 
nue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Harry Root, Loomis-Root, Inc., 522 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Raymond J. O'Connor, president, Contract Plating Co., Inc., 540 Longbrook Ave- 
nue, Stratford, Conn. 
Marty Snyder, president, Boneless Turkey, Inc., 516 Westchester Avenue, New 
York 55, N. Y. 
Carlton S. Raymond, Jr., secretary, New Canaan Savings Bank, Main Street, 
New Canaan, Conn. - 
Peter J. Papadakos, Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc., St. James, N. Y. 
Philip 8S. Levy, Phil Levy & Son, 466 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Bruce M. Black, vice president, First National Bank, Olean, N. Y. 
B. Stanley Copeland, Jr., president, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., T Bank Street, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Joseph H. Gersten, president, Joseph H. Gersten, Inc., 250 Broadway, Monticello, 
i ee 
James S. Lunn, president, Lunn Laminates, Inc., Oakwood Road and West 11th 
Street, Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Elmer 8S. Mulford, general manager, Henry Cheney Hammer Corp., 73 West Hill 
Street, Little Falls, N. Y. 
REGION III 
Pennsylvania: 
Edwin C. Adams, president, Adams Bros. Manufacturing Co., Ine., 1500 
West North Avenue, Pittsburgh 33 
Mrs. Catherine T. Bartoletta (partner) North Braddock Motor Lines Inc., 
575 Baldridge Avenue, North Braddock 
John A. Beattie, president, Treesdale Laboratories & Textile Processing Co., 
Benedum-Trees Building, Pittsburgh 22 
Norman J. Beisel, chairman of the board, The Miners National Bank of 
Pottsville, 120 South Centre Street, Pottsville 
David H. Brillhart, chairman of the board, Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem 
Alfred M. Cox, president, Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co., 49th 
Street and Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh 1 
Arthur B. Davies, executive director, Smaller Manufacturers Council, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
Edgar Lee Dessen, M. D., (physician-radiologist), Markle Bank Building, 
Hazleton 
Harry M. Epstine, president, May, Stern & Co., 914 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 22 
Mort ¥. Farr (owner), Mort F. Farr (radio and TV dealer), 119 South 69th 
Street, Upper Darby 
Edward Feigenbaum, president, Trutred Tires, Inc., 112 Boulevard of Allies, 
Pittsburgh 22 
Harry J. Ferguson, president, Harry J. Ferguson Co., 115 West Avenue, 
Jenkintown 
F. Wayne Fesenmyer, executive vice president, Minard Run Oil Co., Post 
Office Box 18, Bradford 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 
T. Allen Glenn, Jr., chairman of the board, The Peoples National Bank of 
Norristown, 43 East Main Street, Norristown 
Audley Curtis Grant (owner), Atlantic Manufacturing Co., 559 South 
Fourth Street, Hamburg 
QO. Eugene Guibert, Jr., vice president and general manager, Guibert Steel 
Co., 4001 Windgap Avenue, Post Office Box 4342, Pittsburgh 4 
John H. Jensen, vice president, Quaker City Iron Works, Inc., Aramingo 
Avenue and East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34 
J. Paul Jones, director of production, Whitehead Oil Co., 69 Main Street, 
Bradford 
William L. Jones, president, Otto Colleries, 1402 Mahantongo Street, Potts- 
ville 
Edward F. Kerns (owner), Edward F. Kerns Co., 1121 Frankford Avenue, 
Philadelphia 25 
Carl R. Korb, vice president and cashier, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
514 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22 
Robert R. Lavelle (broker), Robert R. Lavelle Real Estate, 2046 Webster 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 19 
John H. Lucas, senior vice president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Post Office Box 506, Pittsburgh 30 
Frank C, Mueller, vice president, Schuylkill Division, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., Room 703, Schuylkill Trust Building, Pottsville 
Harold 8S. O’Brian, vice president, Tradesmen’s Land Title Bank & Trust Co., 
320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6 
Jake R. Osborn, president and general manager, Osborn Machine Co. 
(owner), Jared Street, Du Bois 
Louis J. Patrick, liaison engineer, the Kuljian Corp. (architects and engi- 
neers), 1200 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 21 
J. Walter Rex, president, J. W. Rex Co., 884 West Third Street, Lansdale 
Harry Roman, president, The Leader Department Store, 41-43 West Broad 
Street, Hazleton 
Edward N. Rosa, assistant to president and director of community relations 
and publicity, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 17th and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3 
A. Bruce Smith, president and general manager, McInnes Steel Co., 441 
East Main Street, Corry 
William Wikoff Smith, president, Kewanee Oil Co., 125 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 9 
3urt K. Todd, assistant to the president, The Jeannette Class Co., Jeannette 
Wilmer W. Waterhouse (owner), W. W. Waterhouse, 37 West South Street, 
Corry 
E. Burke Wilford, president (and owner), Pennsylvania Aircraft Corp., 
Merion 
William C. Wingate, Sr., president and treasurer, Wingate Beauty & Barber 
Supply Co., Inc., 1619-21 South Street, Philadelphia 
E. Lawrence Worstall, vice president, The Philadelphia National Bank, 1416 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1 
Delaware: 
Henry P. Cannon II, president, H. P. Cannon & Sons, Inc., Bridgeville 
James H. Dawson, vice president, Equitable Security Trust Co., 901 Market 
Street, Wilmington 
Jacob Ehrlich, president, J. Ehrlich Realty Co., Ehrlich Building, Dover 
Otis H. Smith, president, Fish Products Co., Lewes 
J. Henry Topkis, vice president and general manager, Delaware Hardware 
Co., 201 Shipley Street, Wilmington 99 
Gordon L. Willis, senior vice president, Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic County, N. J.: . 
Harry T. Sickler, president, Guarantee Bank & Trust Co., Atlantic City 
Camden County, N. J.: 
Herbert D. Risley, assistant treasurer and controller, Magnetic Metals 
Co., Hayes Avenue at 21st Street, Camden 1 
G. Raymond Wood, executive director, South Jersey Manufacturers’ 
Association, 117 North Sixth Street, Camden 
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New Jersey—Continued 
Cumberland County, N. J.: 
Ambrose P. Parr, president, the Millville National Bank, 2 North High 
Street, Millville 
Gloucester County, N. J.: 
Wadsworth Cresse, executive vice president, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Broad and Cooper Streets, Woodbury 
West Virginia: 
Marshall County, W. Va.: 
F. Steele Earnshaw, executive vice president, United States Stamping 
Co. (manufacturers of metal stamping), Moundsville 
Ohio County, W. Va.: 
Louis C. Horter, president, the National Bank of West Virginia at Wheel- 
ing, 1201 Main Street, Wheeling 


REGION IV 
Virginia: 
Paul H. Cocke, cashier, Dominion National Bank, 601 State Street, Bristol. 
R. M. Copenhaver, president and treasurer, R & D Corp. (manufacturers of 
bushings, cobs, etc.), Bristol 
Stansbury W. Davis, president, S. W. Davis Oil Co., Inc., 1107 East Canal 
Street, Richmond 
L. Wallace Evans, president-treasurer, Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 407 North 
Munford Street, Richmond 20 
Charles FE. Hastings, president and chief engineer, Hastings Instrument Co., 
Ine., Newcomb Avenue, Hampton 
David S. Hirschler, president, Hofheimer’s, Inc., 325 Granby Street, Norfolk 
J. H. Hufford, president, The Chicago House Furnishing Co., Inc., Post Office 
Box 548, Bluefield 
Charles G. Lindsey, Jr., president and general manager, Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Inc., 702 Shenandoah Avenue, Roanoke 3 
David FE. Longley, assistant secretary-educational director, Virginia Mutual 
3enefit Life Insurance Co., 214 East Clay Street, Richmond 
Wade G. McCargo, president, H. V. Baldwin & Co., Inc., 1209 Hull Street, 
Richmond 
F. Byers Miller, dean, school of business administration, University of Rich- 
mond, 212 College Road, Richmond 
Lewis N. Miller, treasurer, Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc., 7th and Stockton 
Streets, Richmond 
J. Guy Moorefield (owner), Cavalier Press, 10 South 14th Street, Richmond 
H. B. Price, Jr., president, Price’s, Inc. (retail electrical appliances), 133 
West Charlotte Street, Norfolk 10 
O. A. Reardon, executive vice president, Mutual Ice Co., 1200 North Henry 
Street, Alexandia 
William L. Rochester, president, Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpeper 
William M. Schlipf, president, Service Appliance Co., Inc., Moore and Scott 
Streets, Bristol 
Riehard TI. Schwarzschild, vice president, The Central National Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond 
District of Columbia: 
sruce Baird, president, National Savings & Trust Co., 15th Street and New 
York Avenue NW., Washington 5 
Gilbert Hahn, Jr. (partner), Hahn & Sundlun, attorneys, 1032 Washington 
Building, Washington 
George L. Hart, Jr. (partner), Lambert, Hart & Northrop, attorneys, 209-218 
Munsey Building, Washington 
David B. Karrick, president, Fidelity Storage Co., 1420 U Street NW., Wash- 
ington 9 
Harry L. Merrick, president. Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Inc. (advertising), 314 
Evening Star Building, Washington 
R. Martin Stevenson (owner), R. Martin Stevenson, marine consultant, 1603 
K Street NW., Washington 6 
Maryland: 
Hubert P. Burdette (partner), H. P. Burdette & Son (insurance and real 
estate), Mount Airy 
Francis J. Carr, president and treasurer, the Anderson & Ireland Co., 
(hardware and industrial supply distributors), 111 Light Street, Balti- 
more 3 
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Maryland—Continued 


Andrew R. Douglass (partner) Allegany Tool & Die Co., 232 Spruce Street, 
Cumberland 

John H. Heil (owner) Henry Heil (meat products), 3624 Falls Road, 
saltimore 11 

Owen DW. Hitchins, president, Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co., Inc., 310 
Commerce Street, Cumberland 

Edwin J. Klaunberg, vice president, Charles T. Brandt, Inc. (manufactur- 
ing), 1700 Ridgely Street, Baltimore 30 

R. Bruce Livie, president, the Motor Sales Co., 26 West Mount Royal 
Avenue, Baltimore 

D. Ernest Matthews, president and general manager, Matthews Poultry, Inc., 
616 South Salisbury Boulevard, Salisbury 

Philip Myers, manager, Straparound Division, the Nelson Co., 1015 Stand- 
ard Oil Building, Baltimore 2 

W. James Price IV, manager, Mutual Funds Department, Alex. Brown & 
Sons, 135 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore 2 

J. Freeman Pyle, dean, College of Business and Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 

Charles H. Rosenbaum, vice president, the Eastern Venetian Blind Co., 1601 
Wicomico Street, Baltimore 

Francis D. Rupprecht, assistant district manager, Armstrong Cork Co., 114 
South Street, Baltimore 2 

Leonard A. A. Siems, vice president, the Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore 3 


North Carolina: 


Russell N. Barringer, president, West Durham Lumber Co., Inc., 3109 Hills- 
boro Road, Durham 

Louis D. Brooks, executive vice president, the Union National Bank of 
Charlotte, 139 South Tryon Street, Charlotte 

Carl V. Cline, Jr., president and manager, J. A. Cline & Son, Inc. (hosiery 
manufacturers), Hildebran 

Allen J. Crews, assistant vice president, the First National Bank of Winston- 
Salem, Corner Third and Liberty Streets, Winston-Salem 

Robert O. Huffman, president, Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., 101 
Leneir Street, Morganton 

Jesse W. Page, Jr., president, Page Air Conditioning Co., Inc., 1135 East 
Fourth Street, Charlotte 

W. Greyson Quarles, manager, seed division, Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., 325 
South Wilmington Street, Raleigh 

R. Bailey Reade, vice president and secretary, Durham Bank & Trust Co., 
111 Corcoran Street, Durham 

O. R. Rowe, executive vice president, R. H. Bouligny, Inc. (manufacturers 
of special machinery), 433 West Moorehead Street, Charlotte 

Leon B. Savage, production manager, Dave Steel Co. (structural steel fabri- 
eators), Asheville 

J. G. Thornton, president, the Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington 

R. S. Winslow, director, bureau of business services and research, school of 
business administration, University of North Carolina, Post Office Box 
190, Chapel Hill 

Jacob Winstead, secretary and treasurer, Enterprise Furniture Co. (retail), 
158 South Washington Street, Rocky Mount 


South Carolina: 


Harry M. Arthur, president, Arthur State Bank, Main Street, Union 

F. Richard Atkinson, executive vice president, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Florence 

W. T. C. Bates, special agent, New York Life Insurance Co., Bryant Building, 
Orangeburg 

Melvin L. Burton, owner-manager, Burton Truck & Equipment Co., 903 
Huger Street, Columbia 

B. M. Edwards, chairman of the board, The South Carolina National Bank, 
1401 Main Street, Columbia 

Howard H. Goodwin, partner, Goodwin Truck & Tractor Co., 1310 Asheville 
Highway, Spartanburg 

W. K. Gunter, Sr., president and treasurer, Derry Damask Mills, Inc., N. 
Limestone Street, Gaffney 

James D. Hambright, president, First National Bank of Clover, 3 Kings 
Mountain Street, Clover 
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South Carolina—Continued : 
Charles A. Laffitte, president, Carolina Commercial Bank, Allendale 
W. W. McEachern, president, The First National Bank, Greenville 
BE. W. Nettles, Jr., partner-manager, McLaurin-Nettles, 12 East Hampton 
Avenue, Sumter , 
W. J. Prohaska, president, Charleston Rubber Co., Stark Industrial Park, 
Charleston 
Thomas J. Roberston, president, The First National Bank of South Carolina, 
Columbia 
Edwin C. Wall, secretary and treasurer, Canal Wood Corp., Post Office Box 
830, Conway 
West Virginia: 
terkeley County, W. Va.: 
Gordon J. Ott, president, Ott Motors, Inc., 924 North Queen Street, 
Martinsburg 
Lacy I. Rice, Sr. (senior member of firm), Rice, Hannis, Rodgers & 
Steptoe, attorneys, Old National Bank Building, Martinsburg 
Cabell, County, W. Va.: 
Porter O. Duncan, president, Duncan Box & Lumber Co., 1034 14th 
Street West, Huntington 
Harrison County, W. Va.: 
C. Burke Morris—Morris & Morris, (oil and gas operator), Professional 
Building, Clarksburg 
Jackson County, W. Va.: 
Ray E. Ritchie, president, Boso & Ritchie, Inc. (general contractor), 
Ravenswood 
Kanawha County, W. Va.: 
J. E. MeDavid, president, The National Bank of Commerce of Charles- 
ton, Charleston 
H. B. Wehrle, president, McJunkin Corp. (manufacturers of machinery), 
Post Office Box 518, Charleston 22 
Raleigh County, W. Va.: 
E. E. Bibb, Sr. (owner), Beckley Hardware & Supply Co., Beckley 
Roane County, W. Va.: 
J. E. Martin, president, Spencer Manufacturing Co., Post Office Box 80, 
Spencer 


4 
4 
> 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION IV 


John W. Boyle, vice president and director, Mountain Trust Bank of Roanoke, 
300 South Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

Hugh McCutchen, vice president (and manager of tractor department), Williams- 
burg Livestock Co., East Main Street, Kingstree, S. C. 

Brantley G. Padgett, cashier, The Bank of Walterboro, Walterboro, S. C. 

James 8S. Parrish, Jr., president, The Richmond Foundry & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 1300 Hermitage Road, Richmond, Va. 


REGION V 
Georgia: 

J. Arch Avary, Jr., vice president, the First National Bank of Atlanta, Five 
Points, Post Office Box 4148, Atlanta 

Inman Brandon (partner), Crenshaw, Hansell, Ware & Brandon, attorneys, 
410 Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta 

Waldo DeLoache (member of firm), Gibson & DeLoache, attorneys, 281% 
First Avenue, SE., Moultrie 

Edwin L. Douglass, president, Augusta Hardware Co., Molly Pond Road, 
Augusta 

Clarence E. Elsas, president, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Post Office Box 
1726, 170 Boulevard SE., Atlanta 

Horry P. Fleming, president, the First National Bank & Trust Company 
in Macon, Macon 

J. Strozier Harris (owner), J. Strozier Harris (mortgage loans), Moultrie 

Paul H. Ploeger, Sr. (senior partner), the Ploeger-Abbott Co., Darien 

C. Alex Sears, Jr., vice president and trust officer, First National Bank, 11th 
and Broad, Columbus 

Frank K. Shaw, industrial engineer and manager, industrial bureau, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, 818 Volunteer Building, Atlanta 

William P. Simmons, president, Southern Crate & Veneer Co. (manu- 
facturers of wirebound containers), Macon 
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Georgia—Continued 
Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas Auto Finance Co., 262 Spring Street, 
NW., Atlanta 
Raymond A. Spitler, comptroller, Piedmont Hotel Co., 108 Peachtree Street 
NW., Post Office Box 1732, Atlanta 
Walter J. Walsh, southern sales manager, Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., 
1429 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta 
Alabama: 
Butler County: 
J. R. Bennett, Jr., manager (partner), Bennett Lumber Co., Post Office 
Box 510, Greenville 
Clarke County: 
James L. Duffy, James L. Duffy Co., (oil leases, royalties and develop- 
ment), Post Office Box 97, Grove Hill 
Cleburne County: 
Neal Morgan (owner and manager), Neal Morgan Insurance Agency, 
Heflin 
De Kalb County: 
Ben W. White (owner), White Implement Co., 108 Grand Avenue, South 
Fort Payne 
Jefferson County : 
Bruce W. Douglass, district sales manager, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Co., Ine., 27 South 20th Street, Birmingham 
John C, Persons, chairman of the board and president, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Birmingham 
C. Lynn Strickland (owner), Lynn Strickland Tire Service, 200 South 
21st Street, Birmingham 
Claude O. Vardaman, senior industrial development representative, Ala- 
bama Power Co., 2100 First Avenue North, Birmingham 
Talladega County: 
Hugh M. Comar, chairman of the board, Avondale Mills, general offices, 
Sylacauga 
Arkansas : 
Clay County: 
Charles R. Black, Jr., secretary and treasurer, J. W. Black Lumber Co., 
Corning 
St. Francis County: 
William M. Campbell, president, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
109 North Washington, Forrest City 
Florida: 
Winthrop Bancroft, president, Bancroft Investment Corp., Florida Title 
Building, Jacksonville 
James W. Barfield, president and general manager, Barfield Instrument 
Corp., 4101 Northwest 29th Street, Miami 
Thomas J. Bomar, president, Dade-Commonwealth Title Insurance Co., 13$ 
Northeast First Street, Miami 
Henry C. Coleman, president, Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, 126 
Volusia Avenue, Daytona Beach 
Miles H. Draper, attorney at law, 1113 First National Bank Building, Tampa 
Thornton M. Fincher, senior vice president and treasurer, Security Trust 
Co., 131 Shoreland Building, Miami 
Arthur W. D. Harris, president and manager, Home Supply Store of Fort 
Myers, Inc., 1900 McGregor Boulevard, Fort Myers 
Hershel Haynes, secretary-treasurer and chairman of appraisal board, First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of Gainesville, 221 West University 
Avenue, Gainesville 
Paul L. E. Helliwell (senior partner), (attorney), 612 Congress Building, 
Miami 32 
Albert H. Laney, president, Laney & Duke Storage Warehouse Co., Inc., 
657 East Bay Street, Jacksonville 1 
Mrs. Sara H. Ludwig, vice president, Security Trust Co., 131 Shoreland 
Building, Miami 
Ralph Maner, division manager, L. M. Berry & Co., 505 Morgan Street, 
Tampa 1 
E. B. McCabe, president, United Life Insurance Co., Ocean and Duval Streets, 
Jacksonville 2 
John H. McCormack, president, Newport Industries, Inc., Post Office Box 911, 
Pensacola 
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Florida— Continued 


Kent 8S. McKinley, editor and publisher Cown: the News, 1045 North Lime 
Avenue, Sarasota 

I), Richard Mead, president, Lb. R. Mead & | surance and mortgage 
loans), 1000 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach 

Marcellus J. Moss (owner), M. J. Moss, Jr eal estate), 332 East Pine 
Street, Orlando 

White L. Moss, president, Suwannee Life Lusurance Co., 424 West Forsytl 
Street, Jacksonville 1 

Walton H. Owens (owner), Walton H. Owen real estate. 367 Brent Build 


ing, Pensacola 
A. F. Pickard (proprietor), A. F. Pickard, realtor, Post Office Box 471 


Lakeland 

Paul R. Scott (partner), Anderson, Scott, McCarthy & Preston, 627 Ingrahat 
Building, Miami 

John K. Shinn, president, SEC Manufacturing Co., 61 Northeast 26th Street 
Miami 37 . 

Karl E. T. Smith (self-employed), investinents, 1021 North Ocean Boulevai 


Palm Beach 

Leonard A. Usina, president, American National Bank of North Miami, Nort 
Miami 

Gordon Varney (partner), Varney Scale Models, 4401 Ponce De Leon Boul 
vard, Coral Gables 

R. Hosey Wick (coowner and operator), Wick’s El Portal Motel, St. Peters 
burg 

Tennessee : 

Charles W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, 201 Franklin, Clarksville 

Foskett Brown, president, Gray & Dudley Co., 2800 Clifton Road, Nashville 

Roy C. Brown, cashier, Commercial National Bank, 612 South Gay Street 
Knoxville 

William J. Bryan, vice president, Third National Bank in Nashville, Fourt] 
Avenue and Church Street, Nashville 

S. Nelson Castle, vice president, Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 
Post Office Box 4, Memphis 

Shelton S. Chapman, manager, Chapman & Gothard, Dowelltown 

Floyd Dooley, vice president, secretary, and treasurer, Volunteer Natura 
Gas Co., 334 East Main Street, Johnson City 

George W. Lee, director-manager, Atlanta Life Insurance Co., 390 Beale Ave 
nue, Memphis 

Abe Pilsk (senior partner), Pilsk Furniture Co,, 316 Cedar Street, Nashville 

Harry G. Range, president, Range Motors, Inc., Johnson City 

Clarence L. Riegel, Tennessee Aircraft, Inc., Berry Field, Nashville 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGLON 


Arturo Baldriech, (owner), (sugarcane, dairy tobacco plantation), Box 882, 
Cayey, P. R. 
Estaban A. Bird, executive vice president, Banco Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, Sar 
Juan, P. R. 
Ramiro L. Colon, general manager, Cooperativa Cafeteros de Puerto Rico, Post 
Office Box 1511, Ponce, P. R. 
I’. A. Lopez Dominquez, president, Central Monserrate, Inc., Post Office Box 445, 
Monati, P. R. 
Hostos M. Gallardo, president, Banco De San Juan, San Juan, P.R 
Obdulio Melendez Mena (sugarcane plantations), Vega Baja, P. R. 
Xavier L. Pellicer, vice president, the St. Augustine National Bank, St. Augus 
tine, Fla. 
REGION VI 
Ohio: 
Francis H. Beam, senior vice president, the National City Bank of Cleve 
land, 629 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Raymond W. Brown (partner), the Brown-Singer Co., (Manufacturers of 
paper and pulp mill machinery attachments), 600 Mary Etta, Middletown 
S. R. Christophersen, executive vice president. Smaller Business of America, 
Inc., 406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
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Ohio—Continued 

Joseph T. Cline (senior partner), Cline Investments, 16 East Fourth Street, 
Dayton 1 

William H. Coleman, president, Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1790 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14 

Thomas H. Craig, secretary-treasurer, the Craig Bros. Co. (department 
store), 131 East Court Street, Washington Court House 

James F. Dicke, president, Crown Controls Company, Inc. (manufacturers 
of temperature controls, power electric tools, ete.), 40-44 South Wash- 
ington Street, New Bremen 

Philip C. Ebeling (partner), Pickrel, Schaeffer & Ebeling (attorneys), 608 
28 Gas and Electric Building, Dayten 2 

James L. Elder (partner), Aug, Elder & Rielly (attorneys at law), 912 Mer- 
eantile Library Building, Cincinnati 2 

William J. Franz, owner and president, W. J. Franz & Co. (public account- 
ants and tax consultants), Chester, 12 Building, Cleveland 14 

Russell C. Heddleston, president, the Hed@leston Bros. Co. (food market), 
Fourth and Market Streets, East Liverpool 

George W. Hubley, Jr., executive vice president, Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association (research and public education organization), 1020 Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, Cincinnati 2 

Ernest J. Kaltenbach, president, R. W. Kaltenbach Corp. (manufacturers of 
shipbuilding material), 4875 Chaincraft Road, Garfield Heights 

James M. Killpack, senior vice president, Central National Bank, 123 West 
Prospect Street, Cleveland 

Kenneth W. Kirk, president, the Astrup Co, (manufacturers of canvas fab- 
ricated products, awning, etc.), 2037 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13 

John A. Lawler, president, Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. (manufacturers 
of appliance and airplane parts), 1712 Germantown Road, Middletown 

Alexander I). MacDonell, the Metropolitan Bank of Lima, 127 North Eliza- 
beth Street, Lima 

Miss Margaret A. Mahoney, director, Department of Industrial Relations, 
State of Ohio, 815 State Department Building, Columbus 15 

Whitney W. Maize, president, Maize Tire Co., Ine., 989-991 North High 
Street, Columbus 1 

Carl FE. MeCague (owner), Carl BE. MceCague (independent tire dealer), 
10237 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 11 

Edward 8S. Patterson, Chairman of the board, First National Bank of Akron, 
106 South Main Street, Akron 

Panl C. Rodgers, president, Burton-Rodgers, Inc. (industrial exhibits and 
point-of-purchase merchandising materials), Blade and Helen Streets, 
Cincinnati 16 

Horace Sudduth (owner), Horace Sudduth & Associates (real estate), 418 
West Fifth Street, Cincinnati 2 

T. R. Walker, president and general manager, Columbus Heating and Venti- 
lating Co., 182 North Yale Avenue, Columbus 

Paul A. Warner, president, the Oberlin Savings Bank, Oberlin 

Gordon J. Wolf, Cohen & Wolf (attorneys at law), 1111 Fifth Third Bank 
Building, Cincinnati 2 

Kentucky : 

Robert P. Bonnie, secretary-treasurer, Kentucky Color & Chemical Co., 
600 North 34th Street, Louisville 12 

George P. Ellison, manager, Producers Pipe Line, Inc., 711 Leitchfield Road, 
Owensboro 

Samuel R. Guard, editor and president, Breeder’s Gazette Publishing Co., 
Inc., 220 Livestock Exchange, Louisville 6 

James R. Hines, president, James R. Hines Corp. (river transportation and 
wholesale petroleum products), Post Office Box 249, Bowling Green 

J.B. Miller, J. B. Miller Drugs, Williamstown 

Ernest L. Vogt, president, Vogt Bros. Manufacturing Co., (manufacturers of 
metal specialties), 1402 West Main, Louisville 

Michigan : 

Rensselaer W. Clark, president and general manager, Hayes Manufacturing 
Corp. (manufacturers of meta! products), 551 7th Street, Northwest, 
Grand Rapids 2 

Maurice E. Dore, general manager, Straits Steel & Wire Co., 902 North. Rowe 
Street, Ludington 
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Michigan—Continued 
Daniel F. Gerber, president and chairman of the board, Gerber Products C 
; (baby foods), 405 State Street, Fremont 


Clifford G. Hale, manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Jackson, G00 Reyn 
olds Building, Jackson 

Herbert C. Henderson, secretary-treasurer, Goddard & Goddard Co. (milling 
cutter engineers and manufacturers), 12280 Burt Road, Detroit 28 

Maxwell Jospey, director and general manager, Production Steel Strip Corp 
(conversion, purchase, sale, and distribution of tlat-rolled steel products), 
20001 Sherwood Avenue, Detroit 34 

J. Walter Leonard, president, Leonard Oil, luc., 119 Bast Broadway, Mount 
Pleasant 

Luther T. Marsh, regional credit manager, Reynolds Metals Co., 1212 Fishe 
Building, Detroit 


William A. McHattie, president and genera anager, Michigan Seamless 
Tube Co., 400 West Avenue, South Lyon 
Don R. Mitchell, president, lonia Manufacturing Cs tutomobile bodies 


trim, etc.), Dexter Street, lonia 

Charles J. Monroe, chairman of the board, Industrial State Bank, 151 East 
Michigan Avenue, Kalamazoo 

W. D. Morison, Jr., president, Morison Investment & Realty Co., Ine., 11646 
Oakland Avenue, Detroit 11 

Charles J. Nelson, the Nelson Co., 1252-386 Prospect Avenue, Lron Mountain 

Lawrence 8S. Redford, executive vice president, Jackson & Church Co, (de 
signers and builders of special machinery), 321 North Hamilton Street 
Saginaw 

John J. Smith, president and general manager, the Sparks-Withington Co 
(manufacturers of radios-televisions-automotive equipment), 2301 East 
Michigan Avenue, Jackson 

Loren D. Troost (senior partner), Troost Bros. (retail furniture and floor 
coverings), 401-5 State Street, St. Joseph 

Leeland M. Uhl, chief, business and industry service division, Michigan 
Department of Economic Development, 110 Stevens-Mason Building 
Lansing 

F. Russell Valpey, director and vice president, the Standard Products Co 
(automotive equipment), 316 Fisher Building, Detroit 2 

Frederick J. Vogt, president, Knape & Vogt Manufacturing Co. (manufa 
turers of hardware), 658 Richmond Street, Northwest, Grand Rapids 

Ralph T. Willard, executive vice president, Union Bank of Michigan, 100 
Ottawa Avenue, Northwest, Grand Rapids 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR KEGION VI 


Fred G. Hahne, president, the First National Bank, Manistique, Mich 

Albert C. Hoyle, executive vice president, Lake Shore Engineering Co., [rou 
Mountain, Mich. 

Charles J. Nelson (partner), 1232-86 Prospect Avenue, Tron Mountain, Mich 


REGION VII 
Illinois: 

Richard A. Aishton, vice president, Continental Tllinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 00 

William Barnes IIT, executive vice president, the Citizens National Bank 
of Decatur, Decatur 

Peter I. Bukowski, president, the Cosmopolitan National Bank of Chicago, 
801 North Clark Street, Chicago 10 

Charles M. Burgess, president, Burgess-Norton Manufacturing ¢ 
pins, clutch plates, lawn mower and washing machine parts) 
Street Geneva 

Lawrence E. Dempsey, vice president, Dunbar Kapple, Inc., (farm trans- 
portation equipment and aircraft components) Geneva 

Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., vice president. the First National Bank of Chicago, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Jefferson G. Ish, Jr., executive vice president, Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Co., 3501 South Parkway, Chicago 15 

John L. Keeshin, president, C. A. Conklin Truck Lines, Inc. (transportation 
of freight), 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicag 
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[llinois—Continued 
John F. McKee _ president, MeKee Door Co (garage and industrial doors), 
S> Hankes Avenue, Aurora 
Harold W. Prehn, president, Harold Prehn, Inc. (used cars), 409 East 
Jackson Street, Springfield 
Elmer Szantay, president and general manager, Sandee Manufacturing Co. 
(extruded plastics rods. tubes), 5050 West Foster Avenue, Chicago 31 
Vincent Yager, vice president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 115 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 
Indiana: 
ID. Preston Calvert, publisher, Lafayette Journal and Courier, 221 North 
Sixth Street, Lafayette 
J. Ralph Fenstermaker, president, Hugh J. Baker & Co., (structural, rein- 
forcing, Ornamental, building materials), 602 West McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis 6 
Harry R. Fuller, vice president, the Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis, 
3 Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis 9 
Kk. Eugene Furry, president, Indiana Motor Bus Co. (transportation of per- 
sons by motor bus), 109 North Center Street, Plymouth 
Wilbert W. Gasser, Jr., vice president, Gary National Bank, 504 Broadway, 
7ary 
Ray H. Hahn (owner), Hornung & Hahn, Ine. (retail shoes), 26-28 South 
Seventh Street, Terre Haute 
William S. Isham (proprietor), Fraser & Isham (lawyers), Fowler 
Paul W. Kerr, president, Henry Weis Manufacturing Co., Inc. (Weisway 
cabinet showers, Weisteel compartments), 941 Oak Street, Elkhart 
Walter I. Longsworth, president and general manager, Lilly Varnish Co. 
(manufacturers of industrial finishing materials), 666 South California 
Street, Indianapolis 7 
Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples State Bank, 130 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis 4 
Harry H. Nowlan, president, Nowlan-Dodson Engineering, Inc. (geologists, 
engineers), 319 Court Building, Evansville 
Jack E. Reich, executive vice president, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
2d floor, Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
William M. Romey, president, Romey Furniture Co., Inc. (distribution of 
home furnishings, etc.) , 920-926 Main Street, Richmond 
Willard C. Twigg. Jr.. president, Twigg Industries, Inc. (precision fabrica 
tion and machining of stainless steel, titanium, aluminum, and other 
metals), 1827 East National Avenue, Brazil 
Walter W. Walb, president and general manager, American Steel Dredge Co., 
Inc. (manufacturers and plate fabricators), Post Office Box 570, Fort 
Wayne 
Don A. Weber, president and general manager, the Deister Concentrator Co. 
(separating and sizing equipment used in mining industry), 901 Glasgow 
Avenue, Fort Wayne 
Edward R. Westphal, vice president and general manager, Weil-McLain Co. 
(hot water and steam low pressure boilers), Blaine Street, Michigan City 
Adrian E. Wilhoite (partner), George S. Olive & Co. (CPA), 320 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4 
Wisconsin 
William J. Hay, Sr., vice president and treasurer, Oshkosh Motor Truck Co., 
2300 Oregon Street, Oshkosh 
Thomas R. Hefty, president, the First National Bank of Madison, 1 South 
Pinckney Street, Madison 1 
Frank J. Holmes, president and general manager, Holmes Tire & Supply. 
Ine., 431 West Main Street, Madison 1 
Robert C. Hood, president, Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette 
Leonard L. Lampert (real estate manager), Hardware Mutuals (fire and 
casualty insurance), 200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point 
L. H. Malsack, secretary and treasurer, Kempsmith Machine Co. (machine 
tools), 1819 South Tist Street, Milwaukee 14 
E. A. Schipper, executive vice president and cashier, the State Bank of 
Viroqua, 101 North Main, Viroqua 
Henry A. Schultz, vice president, Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 
(hydraulic pumps, valves, and related items designed for medium to heavy 
industrial use), 2000 Albert Street, Racine 
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W isconsin—Continued 
John W. Speaker, president and general manager, J. W. Speaker Corp. (vul 
canizing hot patches, vulcanizers), 30590 North Weil Street, Milwaukee 12 
John L. Stauber, executive vice president, Citizens National Bank, 211 South 
Central Avenue, Marshfield 


Max Stieg, executive vice president and cashier, Dairyman’s State Bank 
136 South Main Street, Clintonville 

George Cc. Wilder, president, MacWhyte Co Wile Vire Vire rope sllligs 
aircraft control cable), 2906 14th Avenue, Kenos! 

Everett Yerly, president and general manager, Yerly Coal ¢ Vholesale 
and retail), 701 Sumner Street, Drawer TL, Lat ‘ 

lowa: 
Marshall County: 
Richard W. Kemler iiwVel kt \\ KRemiler 12 ” Wes Minin Street, 


Marshalltown 
Johnson County : 
Loval D. Wareham, 224 Richard Stree | it 


REGION VIII 
Minnesota : 

Archie A. Anderson, president and general mannger, G. R. Herberger’s, Ine 
(retail department stores), 51S St. Germain Street, St. Cloud 

KF. L. Behling, president and manager, FL L. Behling Co. (potatoes and 
onions), Moorhead. 

Raymond J. Bros, president, Wm. Bros Boiler & Manufacturing Co. (plate 
fabrication and road equipment), 1057 10th Avenue SE, Minneapolis 14. 


Mdward C. Brown, Jr., assistant vice president, First National Bank of Min 
neapolis, Fifth Street and Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2 

J. R. Chappell, president, the Merchants National Ba of Winona, 100-104 
East Third Street, Winona 

Leonard R. Dickinson, president, Dickinson Lumber Co., 219 Bemidji Avenue, 


Bemidji. 

C. E. Holmauist, vice president and treasurer, Queen Stove Works, Ine. (oil 
and gas burning heaters), 902 Front Street, Albert Lea 

E. F. Johnson, president, E. F. Johnson Co. (manufacturers of radios and 
electronic products), 206 Second Avenue SW, Waseca. ‘ 

Geo. C. Jones, president, Geo, C. Jones Co. (mortgage bankers, real estate 
and insurance), 560 Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2 

Irving D. Larson, (partner), Larson Farm Equipment (sales and service), 
215 East Washington Avenue, Hutchinson. 

k. B. Nelson, president and general manager, Nelson Ice Cream Co., 423 
North Avenue, Fairmont. 

Harlan K. Nygaard, Sr., president and treasurer, the Photoplating Co. (ad 
vertising signs), 215 NE Fifth Street, Minneapolis 13 

Helmer E. Swenson, executive vice president, First National Bank, 101 
Lincoln Avenue East, Fergus Falls. 

George F. Waters, secretary and treasurer, Waters Conley Co. (phonographs 
and home pasteurizers), Rochester 

Walter A. Younghans, assistant cashier, the First National Bank of Saint 
Paul, St. Paul 

North Dakota: 

Mrs. Ethel H. Cooley, commercial manager, Minot Broadcasting Co., The 
Fair Block, Minot 

J. D. Farnham, presicent, Red River Industries, Inc., 1104, Broadway, Box 
1166, Fargo 

Harry P. Simpson, executive vice president, Minot Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, McCannel!l Building, Minot 

South Dakota : 

Paul E. Bellamy (iiivestments and realtor), Room 102 Bellamy Building, 
Rapid City 

Harold J. Bogue, partner, Bogue & Masten (atiorneys), Farmers State Bank 
Building, Canton 

Charles C. Burges, editor and publisher, Milbank Herald Advance, Milbank 

Jarvis D. Davenport, president, Sturgis Water Works Co., Sturgis 

J. E. Gorder, proprietor, The Gorder Co., real estate and insurance, Capital 
Building, Aberdeen 

Oscar D. Hansen, president, The Bank of Union County, Elk Point 
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South Dakota—Continued 
Mrs. Elsie Snow Hanson, partner, Miller, hk 
401—409 Western Building, Mitchell 
Ralph Hubbard, auto dealer, R. E. Hubbard Co., Watertown 
W. Paul Jones, president, Citizens Bank of Mobridge, Mobridge 
Robert D. Lusk, president, Huron Publishing Co., 49 Third Street SE., Huron 
John E. Mueller, manager and owner, Hi-Lo Market 
curing), 144 South Chicago Street, Hot Springs 
Glen M. Rhodes, owner, Rhodes Mercantile Co 
Presho 
Wisconsin : 
Ashland County : 
Lyman Bretting, C. G. Bretting Manufacturing Co. (general machinist, 
founders, fabricators and boiler repairs), Ashiend 
Eau Claire County: 
John Lindner, Sr., president, Bark River Culvert & Equipment Co. (dis- 
tributors Armco drainage products), Box 249, Eau Claire 


ave & Hanson (attorneys), 


(butchering and meat 


(retail general merchandise ), 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION VIII 


Maurice Adelsheim, Jr., vice president, S. Jacobs Co., S811 Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry P. Albrecht, president, Waco Manufacturing Co., 8565 Wooddale Avenue, 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

Donald H. Gabbert, president, Gabberts, 3035 Nicollett Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Thomas N. Jordan, oil operator and broker, First National Bank 
marck, N. Dak. 

Tom Kleppe, vice president, Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Alan K. Ruvelson, vice president, Phii G. Ruvelson, Inc., 8 North Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas Wolfe, president, Zenith Interstate News Co., 118 East First Street, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Elmer L. Andersen, president, H. B. Fuller Co., 181 West 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Avenue, 


Suilding, Bis- 


Kellogg Boulevard, 


REGION IX 
Missouri : 
Edwin G. Asche, president, Construction Materials Co., 4625 
Street, St. Louis 16 
John W. Bowyer, Jr., assistant dean, School of Business and Public Ad 
ministration, Washington University, Skinker at Lindell, St. Louis 
Harry E. Carmitchel (owner), Grand Tire Co., 1700 Grand Avenue, Kansas 


Chippewa 


City 
Julian B. Cohn, president, Weil Clothing Co., SOL Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 


William T. Combs (partner), Combs & Co. (design and build feed 
ete.), 2841 Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City 8 

Jack Cooper, president, Harry Cooper Supply Co. (wholesale plumbing, 
etc., supplies and equipment), 605 Sherman, Springfield 

Gifford L. Crader, president, Crader Tire Co., 6007 Natural Bridge, St. 
Louis 20 

Edward M. Douthat, president, Locke Stove Co., 114 West 11th Street, Kan- 
sas City 

Howard Elliott (partner), Boyle, Priest & Elliott (attorneys), 705 Olive 
Street, Suite 1400, St. Louis 1 

George H. Fenner, secretary, Western Dairy & Ice Cream Co., 218 South 
Fifth, St. Joseph 

John Fox, vice president, Mercantile Trust Co., 721 Locust, St. Louis 

Nathan Golde, president, Golde’s Department Store, Inec., 7315 Manchester 
Avenue, Maplewood 

George C. Hannaway, vice president, T. J. Moss Tie Co., 700 Security Build- 
ing, St. Louis 2 

David N. Inwood, traffic manager, St. Louis-Nashville Freight 
1313 North 13th Street, St. Louis 

Victor Jacquemin III, Jacquemin, Chatterton & Co. (certified public account- 
ants), 818 Olive Street, Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 

Lowell R. Johnson, executive vice president and general manager, Puritan 
Compressed Gas Corp., 2012 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8 
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3 
; Missouri Continue 
Lem T. Jones (partne Russell Stover Candies, 1206 Main Street, Kansas 
City 


(. Frank Knox, executive vice president, the Union National Bank, Post 
Office Box 1187, 8. 8S. S., Springfield 
Harry W. Kurtz (owner), Kurtz Floral Co., 125 Cherokee, St. Joseph 
Richard C. Lynch, president, Lynch & Hart Advertising Co., 25 South Bemis 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5 
mer MaGee, president, Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc., 411 South Jefferson, 
Mexico 
Eugene A. Martin, Jr.. president, E. A. Martin Machinery Co., 501 School 
Street, Joplin 
Charles J. Mayes, president, Mayes Abstract Co., 213 North 7th Street, St 
Joseph 
Marion ©. Phillips (owner), Marion Phillips Service Stations, 4341 Paseo 
Boulevard, Kansas City 
Beverly Pitts, executive vice president, American National Bank, 624 Felix 
' Street, St. Joseph 
Lawrence K. Roos, executive vice president, Mound City Trust Co., 440] 
Natural Bridge, St. Louis 15 
Simon Rositzky, president, United Department Stores (retail), 602 Felix 
Street, St. Joseph 9 
Harry I. Sifers, president, Sifers Valomilk Confection Co., 2001-2003 Main 
Street, Kansas City 8 
Victor H. Simon, vice president, the Southern Missouri Trust Co., Woodruff 
Building, Springfield 
Lemoine Skinner, Jr., Lemoine J. Skinner, Jr., public relations, 401 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, St. Louis 1 
Oscar Straube, president, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Third and Broadway, 
Kansas City 
Mrs. Estelle D. Tanner, 1001 Fairmount Boulevard, Jefferson City 
Joseph II. Vatterott, president, Joseph H. Vatterott Realty & Building Co., 
1500 South Florissant Road, Florissant 
Henry J. Voss (owner), Henry Voss Wallpaper Co., 111 South Fourth, 
St. Joseph 
Albert Wagenfuehr, vice president, First National Bank in St. Louis, 305 
North Broadway, St. Louis 
Frank L. G. Weiss (owner), Union Hardware & Mercantile Co., 1428 Salis- 
bury Street, St. Louis 
Louis Weiss, president, Ideal Cooler Corp., 2953 Easton Avenue, St. Louis 6 
Charles F. Welek, president, Charles F. Welek & Co., Ine. (fabries for 
women’s wear), 315 North 10th Street, St. Louis ; 
Jack P. Whitaker, president, Whitaker Cable Corp., 1301 Burlington North, 
North Kansas City 
Joseph C. Williams, president, Commerce Trust Co., 10th and Walnut, 
Kansas City 
Robert L. Winslow, Jr. (partner), T. H. Mastin & Co. (insurance under- 
writers), 1907 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
Ilinois: 
Jefferson County: 
Harold G. Watson, proprietor and manager, Hotel Emmerson, 819 Main 
Street, Mount Vernon 
Richland County : 
F. Allen Calvert, Jr., president, Calvert Drilling, Inc., 204 South Fair 
Street, Olney 
Williamson County: 
Goffrey Hughes, executive director, Southern Illinois Ine, (economic 
development and factory locating service), Box A, Carterville 
Towa: 
Pottawattamie County: 
Elmo H. Bevington (owner), Bevington & Johnson, 11th Street and 
Ist Avenue, Council Bluffs 
Julius Rosenfeld, president, Continental-Keller Co. (retail furniture), 
307-315 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs 
Lewis W. Ross, president, Council Bluffs Savings Bank, Council Bluffs 
Myles Standish, president Omaha Standard (manufacturers of truck 
trailers, ete.), 2401 West Broadway, Council Bluffs 
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Iowa—Continued 


Webster County : 
Earl Fredrickson (owner), Dayton Implement Co., 200 Church Street, 
Dayton 
Woodbury County : 
Edmund D. Gaynor, secretary-manager, FE. S. Gaynor Lumber Co., 1819 
Third Street, Sioux City 
Joe T. Grant, president, First National Bank in Sioux City, Fifth and 
Pierce Streets, Sioux City 
Gerald J. Hoselton, vice president (transportation), Metz Baking Co., 
United States Highway 75, Post Office Box 1230, Sioux City 
R. Lawrence Searing (partner), Interstate Sheet Metal Works, 719 West 
Seventh Street, Sioux City 
Carleton C. Van Dyke, vice president, Toy National Bank, Fourth and 
Nebraska Streets, Sioux City 
Richard D. Vergstegen, secretary-treasurer and general manager, Vers- 
tegen Printing & Lithographing Co., 615 Douglas Street, Sioux City 
Clyde C. Younglove, partner and general manager, W. A. Klinger Co. 
(constructors), 2015 East Seventh Street, Sioux City 


Kansas: 


Willard E. Balderson, vice president, Balderson, Inc. (snow plows and bull- 
dozers), Wamego 

Gifford M. Booth, Jr., president, Grit Printing Co., 745 South Emporia, 
Wichita 

Maurice L. Breidenthal, president, Security National Bank of Kansas City, 
655 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City 

Leonard L. Childers (owner and manager), Leonard Childers, realtor- 
home builder, 1024 Hoel Parkway, Kansas City 

Earl S. Davidson, president, Davidson Bros. Motor Co., Ine., 846 State Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 

Wm. C. Davis, president, Larson Bros. Co., Inc., 226-228 North James Street, 
Kansas City 

Whitney Drake, vice president, Fourth National Bank in Wichita, Wichita 

Maurice F. Fager, secretary-manager, Kansas Free Fair, Post Office Box 945, 
Topeka 

William F. Farha, secretary and general manager, the F. & FE. Wholesale 
Grocery Co., 701 East Second Street, Wichita 1 

Lloyd B. Ferrell, president, the Southwest National Bank of Wichita, Post 
Office Box 1401, Wichita 1 

Conrad Gabriel (owner), Gabriel Investments, 120 Grant Street, Box 442, 
Garden City 

Urban J. Hess, assistant vice president, the Home State Bank of Kansas 
City, 553 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City 

Harry R. Horner, Horner Co. (manufacturers’ representatives), 110 North 
Emporia Avenue, Wichita 2 

F. Russell Jump, president and general manager, Arotex Co., Inc. (manu- 
facturers of washable uniforms, etc), 201 North Waco, Wichita 

Harold A. Mayor, president, Southwest Grease & Oil Co., Ine., 220 West 
Waterman, Wichita 2 

Max H. Miller, president, United Cement Products Co., 1337 North Mosley, 
Wichita 

Earl A. Morgan (owner), Salina Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaners, 148 North 
Seventh Street, Salina 

Robert M. Mueller, president, Private Brands, Inc., 300 South Third Street, 
Kansas City 18 

James V. Oliver, president, Missouri Valley Steel, Ine., Pennsylvania and 
Rees, Leavenworth 

Lloyd R. Pickrell (partner), Pickrell Drilling Co. & Pickrell Oil Co., 705 
Fourth National Bank Building, Wichita 

Harlan M. Potter, president, Mid-West Conveyor Co., Inc., Seventh and Kin- 
delberger Road, Kansas City 15 

Floyd B. Reinhardt (owner), R. & R. Tank & Supply Co., Post Office Box 
231, Pratt 

John F. Sheaks (partner), Reder & Sheaks Co., 130 East 21st Street, Wichita 

Orrin W. Shepherd (partner), Shepherd’s (retail clothing store), 714-716 
Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City 

Byron G. Stout, Jr., president, Byron Stout Pontiac, Inc. (sales and service), 
1214 East Douglas, Wichita 
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Kansas—Continued 

William G. Tierney, president, the Derby Oil Co., 420 West Douglas, Wichita 

William H. Vernon, vice president (and director), American National Bank, 
101 North Main Street, Hutchinson 

George B. Weeks, manager, Chamber of Commerce, Lora Locke Hotel Build- 
ing, Dodge City 

Emmett E. Wilson, vice president, Midland Industries, Ine. (alfalfa de- 
hydrators), Independence 

J. Kean Tilford, president, Tilford Pharmacies (pharmaceutical chemists), 
401 East William, Wichita 2 

Nebraska : 

Corey W. Chase (owner), Chase Jewelry Co., 711 Fourth Avenue, Grand 
Island 

BD. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Accident Co., Woodmen Accident Build- 
ing, Lincoln 

Mrs. Gladys Forsyth, president, First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Lincoln, 1235 North Street, Lincoln 

Philip S. Hardy, president, Hardy Furniture Co., 1314 O Street, Lincoln 

Clarence L. Kirkland, manager, Omaha Industries, Inc. (USAF fuel servicing 
units, aircraft components, etc.), 1305 Farnam Street, Omaha 2 

Wade R. Martin, vice president, the Live Stock National Bank of Omaha, 
41840 South 24th Street, Omaha 7 

Wm. N. Mitten, president, First National Bank of Fremont, Fifth and Main 
Streets, Fremont, Omaha 


REGION x 
Texas: 

Rushton L. Ardrey, senior vice president, Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Post Office Box 5961, Dallas 22 

Frank C. Carter, Jr., senior vice president, First National Bank in Dallas, 
1401 Main Street, Dallas 

Robert E. Clements, president and general manager, Superior Manufacturing 
Co., 4110 Northeast Eighth Street, Amarillo 

Jack Finney, president-general manager, Holsum Bakery, Inec., Stanford 
Street, Greenville 

John D. Francis, senior vice president, Mercantile National Bank at Dallas, 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 

P. B. Garrett, president, Texas Bank & Trust Co., Main and Lamar Streets, 


Dallas 
Ide R. Hall (hotel owner and tourist courts, advertising agency), Rusk Hotel, 
Rusk 


Sam E. Kent (owner), Sam E. Kent Textiles, Room 507, Merchandise Mart, 
Dallas 

James W. Lawless, president, Lawless & Alford, Inc., (general contractors), 
Post Office Box 600, Austin 

Carl F. Motsch, executive secretary, San Antonio Manufacturers Association, 
1020 Transit Tower, San Antonio 

Owen G. Murray, Sr., vice president, Standard Parts & Equipment Corp., 
904 North Main Street, Fort Worth 

Harold O. Pool (investments, farming, ranching, oil), Box 1150, Plainview 

DeWitt Ray, senior vice president, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Post 
Office Box 5961, Dallas 22 

Edgar C. Robertson, president, Ed Robertson Tire Co., 2605 Live Oak Street, 
Dallas 

Ferdinand B. Sebastian, president, Sebastian Air-Conditioning Corp., 2111 
Norfolk, Houston 

Harold F. Volk, president Volk Bros. Co. (retailing of shoes, women’s 
apparel and accessories), 1801 Elm Street, Dallas 

John E. Whitmore, vice president, The National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Houston 

Alabama: 
Mobile County : 
Marvin Mostellar, president and treasurer, Gulf Coast Marine Supply 
Co., 199 South Royal Street, Mobile 


61029—55——_6 
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Arkansas: 
Baxter County: 
Wade Lahar, president, Wade Lahar Construction Co., Highway 62 NE., 
Mountain Home 
Boone County : 
Kenneth R. Milburn, assistant manager, Harrison Grocer Co., Inc., 201 
North Olive, Harrison 
Chicot County: 
Williard H. Bynum, president, W. B. Bynum Cooperage Co. (manu- 
facturers of tight barrel staves and circled heading), Dermott 
Columbia County : 
Richard G. Lawton, president, Lawton Oil Corp., Post Office Box 620, 
Magnolia 
Garland County: 
Thos. W. Stone, president, Arkansas National Bank, 528 Central Avenue, 
Hot Springs 
Jefferson County : 
H. Roddy Jones, secretary, treasurer, and general manager, O. H. 
Hardin Furniture Co., 211 West Second Avenue, Pine Bluff 
Johnson County: 
Leslie E. Bryant, president, J. M. Bryant Co. (tight barrels, staves, and 
heading) (White Building), Post Office Box 220, Clarksville 
Pulaski County: 
Azro L. Barber, Barber, Henry & Thurman, attorneys at law, 1408 
Donaghey Building, Little Rock 
Byron R. Morse, manager, John Tucker Furniture, Inc., SOT West Seventh 
Street, Little Rock 
Sebastian County : 
Werner H. Daniel, vice president and general manager, H. Boker & Co. 
of Arkansas, Fort Smith 
Union County : 
A. F. Reed, vice president, Lion Oil Co., Lion Oil Building, El Dorado 
Louisiana: 
Charles H. Dillemuth (owner), Dillemuth Realty, 4085 Florida Street, 
Baton Rouge 
Dale Graham, president, the National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans, 
Baronne and Common Streets, New Orleans 
A. J. Hodges, Jr., treasurer-vice president, A. J. Hodges Industries, Ine. 
(oil and gas producers), 604 Johnson Building, Shreveport 
Horace B. Rickey, president, Horace B. Rickey, Inc. (general contractor), 
Box 520, Scott Road, Lafayette 
Albert R. Wherritt (owner), A. R. Wherritt (independent oil operator), 1512 
Commercial National Bank Building, Shreveport 
Mississippi : 
Hinds County: 
L. R. Simmons, president and general manager, M—R-S Manufacturing 
Co. (large diesel wheel tractors, dozers and bottom dump wagons), 
Post Office Box 1206, Jackson 
Oklahoma: 
David A. Bartlett (managing partner), Keener Oil Co., 406 National Bank 
of Tulsa Building, Tulsa 
Fred L. Coogan, Jr. (partner), Fred L. Coogan & Son (oil and gas operator), 
Drawer No. 31, Sayre 
W. A. Delaney, Jr. (owner) (independent oil producer), 114 East 15th Street, 
Ada 
Harold B. Fell, president and treasurer, Simpson-Fell Oil Co., Box 778, Ard- 
more 
Daniel W. Hogan, president and chairman of the board, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., 103 West Main, Oklahoma City 
Albert C. Kelly, executive vice president, American National Bank, Bristow 
J. Paul Loosen, president and chairman of the board, First Bank of Okarche, 
Okarche 
Roland V. Rodman, president, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., 1000 Liberty 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City 
W. L. Stephenson, president, Central National Bank, Post Office Box 1669, 
Enid 
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Oklahoma—Continued 
John R. Wallace (partner), Wallace, Wallace & Owens (attorneys), 402 
Savings & Loan Building, Miami 
Earl Wells, president, Starr Coal Co., 46144 West Main Street, Henryetta 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION X 


Earle Cabell, president, Cabell’s, Inc., 4017 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex 
John IL. Lieblong, J. 1. Lieblong Insurance & Realty Co., 204 South Elm Street 
Hope, Ark. 
George A. Makris, manager, O. K. Ice Cream & Candy Co., 725 Main Street, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Gus Ottenheimer, president, Ottenheimer Bros. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Second 
and Victory Streets, Little Rock, Ark. 
Samuel M. Richard, president, Gulf National Bank, Lake Charles, La 
William C. Conner, president, Alcon Laboratories, 1400 Henderson, Forth Wort] 
Tex. 
John C. Fontana, secretary and treasurer, Thermal Engineering Corp., 2605 West 
Dallas Avenue, Houston 19, Tex. 
Fred H. Husbands, executive vice president, West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Post Office Box 1561, Abilene, Tex. 
Howard J. Brenner, vice president, City Bank & Trust Co., 409 Franklin Street, 
Natchez, Miss. 
REGION XI 
Colorado: 
Donald E. Barnes, president, Mountain Savings & Loan Association, 1144 
Spruce Street, Boulder 
William K. Barr, president, W. B. Barr Lumber Co., 5055 Washington 
Street, Denver 16 
Benjamin S. Essig, executive vice president, Gardner-Denver Co., Post 
Office Box 1020, Denver 
John E. Gorsuch, partner, Gorsuch, Kirgis, Campbell, Walker & Grover, 
222 Equitable Building, Denver 2 
Otto G. Klein, regional director, General Services Administration, Building 
41, Denver Federal Center, Denver 
Henry A. Kugeler, president, the Denver National Bank, Post Office Box 60, 
Denver 1 
Robert S. McCollum, president, McCollum-Law Corp., East 48th and Colorado 
Building, Denver 
Robert S. McIlvaine, president, Rainbo Bread Co., 117 West 7th Avenue, 
Denver 
Aksel Nielsen, president, Title Guaranty Co., 1711 California Street, Denver 
Carl A. Norgren, president, C. A. Norgren Co., 3400 South Elati Street, 
Englewood 
Marshall F. Norling, president, Red Comet, Inc., Red Comet Building, 
Littleton 
M. Aubrey Rutherford, salesman, Abigail’s Real Estate Co., 1403 East 22d 
Avenue, Denver 
Krank VP. Spratlen, Jr., president-treasurer, Ready Mixed Concrete Co 
3200 Brighton Boulevard, Denver 
James A. Travis, president, Eaton Metal Products Co., 4800 York Street, 
Denver 16 
Harold D. Writer, vice president, Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. (in 
vestment banking), 724 17th Street, Denver 
New Mexico: 
William F. Colwes, owner, William F. Colwes Pontiac, College at Manhattan, 
Santa Fe 
John M. Kelly, president, Elk Oil Co., box 5671, Roswell 
Samuel J. Pate, vice president, the First National Bank of Santa Fe, Post 
Office Box 1707, Santa Fe 
Utah: 
R. Clair Anderson (wholesale distributor), Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Manti 
Rulon Baron, owner, Baron Woolen Mills, 56 North 5th East, Brigham City 
H. M. Blackhurst, assistant general manager, Utah Poultry & Farmers 
Cooperative, 1800 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City 
Denzil A. Brown, president, Dixon Real Estate Co., 236 West Center Street, 
Provo 
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Guy N. Cardon, secretary-treasurer, Bluebird Candy Co., 19 North Main, 
Logan 

Royden G. Derrick, president and general manager, Western Steel Co., 606 
Beason Building, Salt Lake City 

Richard D. Hess, president-treasurer, King Laboratory, Inc., 2645 South 
2d West, Salt Lake City 

Dean C. Pack, president, Dean C. Pack Motor Co., 55 West First North, Logan 

Charles C. Rampton, vice president, Walker Bank & Trust Co., 175 South 
Main Street, Salt Lake City 

Frank B. Scheffner, president and general manager, the Lang Co., Inc., 267 
West First South, Salt Lake City 

W. Cecil Tate, president and general manager, Barton Truck Line, Inc., 212 
North Main Street, Tooele 

John A. Watts (retired businessman), 265 East Second Street, Logan 

William R. White, president and general manager, W. R. White Co., 1625 
Wall Avenue, Ogden 


Wyoming: 


Elliott E. Allen, owner, Casper-Troy Laundry Co., 330 North Durbin Street, 
Casper 

O. E. Bertagnolli, executive cashier, North Side State Bank, Rock Springs 

Floyd K. Harmston, research director, Wyoming Industrial Research Coun- 
cil, University of Wyoming, room 312, Mercia Hall, Laramie 

Jackson F. King, vice president and director, the Casper National Bank, 
Post Office Box 780, Casper 

Fred W. Marble, president, the Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne 

Mrs. Kathryn K. Meloney, vice president, Security State Bank of Basin, box 
531, Basin 

M. Clare Mundell, dean, College of Commerce and Industry, the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie 

John F. Randolph, coowner, Keefe-Randolph Firestone Stores, 211 West 
18th Street, Cheyenne 

Thomas C. Tonkin, chairman of board of directors, the Wyoming National 
Bank of Casper, box 917, Casper 


LATER APPOINTMENTS FOR REGION XI 


Golden Buttars (part owner), vice president, general manager of northern di- 
vision, Utah Concrete Pipe Co., 201 Cache Valley Bank, Logan, Utah 

T. O. Cowgill, box 346, Cody, Wyo. 

Victor J. Facinelli (owner), LaBarge Live Stock Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

John French, (consultant), mineral and chemical investigations, 3914 Warren 
Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

John A. Reed, president, the First National Bank, Kemmerer, Wyo. 

Leonard F. Thornton (retired), 805 Warren, Thermopolis, Wyo. 


REGION XII 


California: 


Attilio Armanino, treasurer, Bayview Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Third and Palou Streets, San Francisco 24 

Thomas P. Bacon, president, Bacon Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co., 1295 
67th Street, Oakland 8 

Frank G. Belcher (owner), Electronic Engineering Associates, Ltd., 1040 
Brittan Avenue, San Carlos 

Albert R. Bower (partner), Bower & Smith (advertising and public rela- 
tions), Security Building, 84 South First Street, San Jose 10 

Belford Brown, vice president, San Francisco Bank, 526 California Street, 
San Francisco 

Dwight W. Chapman, senior vice president, American Trust Co., 464 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 20 

Eric F. Dandy, executive vice president and director, Oliver Tire & Rubber 
Co., 1256 65th Street, Oakland 8 

Owen J. Dempsey (copartner), Dempsey & Sanders, 24th and Harrison 
Streets, Oakland 12 

Harold S. Dobbs (coowner), Mels & Kings Drive-In Restaurants, 311 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 

Charles W. Fay (senior partner), Hooker & Fay (stocks and bonds), 340 
Pine Street, San Francisco 4 
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California—Continued 
Harold R. Freeman, president and general manager, Royal Container Co., 
629 Bryant Street, San Francisco 
Carl O. Hagstrom, general manager, General Appliance Co., 369 Fell Street, 
San Francisco 
Harry H. Hilp, president, Hilp & Rhodes (general contractors), 2090 Kansas 
Street, San Francisco 
Theodore A. Jenkel, president, Bell-Brook Dairies, Inc., 1198 Howard Street, 
San Francisco 3 
I'red Judd (owner), Judd Builders-Contractors, 258 Atherton Avenue, 
Menlo Park 
Paul B. Kelly, first vice president, the Anglo California National Bank, of 
San Francisco, 1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
James G. Knapp, president, Calso Water Co., 333 12th Street, San Francisco 3 
Gilbert H. Kneiss, assistant to president, The Western Pacific Railroad, 
Western Pacific Building, 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
George I. Long, executive vice president, Ampex Corp., 934 Charter Street, 
Redwood City 
David A. Lord, president, Gurley-Lord Tire Co., Mission Street at 11th, 
San Francisco 3 
Earl Sun Louie (partner), Shanghai Bazaar, 645 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco 
Andrew J. Lynch, chairman of the board, Cosgrove & Co., Inc., 345 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 6 
Lloyd Mazzera, vice president, Bank of America, San Francisco 
Alfred J. Malvino (partner), Malvino Furniture Co., 1230 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 
Richard M. Oddie, Director, Bank of America, San Francisco 
Edgar De Pue Osgood, managing partner, De Pue Warehouse Co., 650 First 
Street, San Francisco 
J. Howard Patrick, president, Patrick & Co., 560 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4 
William Pflueger, executive vice president, Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco, 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20 
H. Irving Rhine, president, Bode Gravel Co., 235 Alabama Street, San 
Francisco 3 
Marshall A. Shapiro, (owner), California Metals Co., 360 17th Street, Oak- 
land 12 
Bernard M. Wolfe, president, Manning-Mitchell Paint Co., 500 Second Street, 
San Francisco 7 
Nevada: 
Donald B. Bates, vice president, Nevada Bank of Commerce, 1 North Vir- 
ginia Street, Reno 
Emery W. Graunke, public accountant, Graunke Building, Gardnerville 
George V. Poulsen, manager, Standard Oil Co. of California, Post (Office 
Box 87, East Ely 
Richard P. Warren, manager and owner, Warren Motor Co., 618 Idaho 
Street, Elko 
Territory of Hawaii: 
Hosmer Rolph (manufacturer’s agent), Post Office Box 3415, Honolulu 1 
Ben G. Takayesu, president, Waipahu Business Associates, Ltd., 1010 Alakea 
Street, Honolulu 
REGION XIII 
Washington: 
Harold J. Anderson, senior vice president, the First National Bank of Everett, 
Hewitt and Colby Avenue, Everett 
Lloyd J. Andrews (owner and manager), Andrews Fruit Ranch, Route 1, 
Mead 
William J. Bain (partner), Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson (architects), 
904 Seventh Avenue, Seattle 4 
Bennett Baldy, 1002 Grosvenor Apartments, 500 Wall Street, Seattle 1 
Russell C. Barlow, president, C. S. Barlow & Sons, Ine. (retail building 
materials, concrete, cement, etc.), 1715 Dock Street, Tacoma 2 
Ivar Boe, vice president, First National Bank of Stanwood, Stanwood 
P. W. Bourgaize, president, Central Bank, Sixth and Pine, Tacoma 
Arthur J. Boyd (manager), Sears, Roebuck & Co. (retail stores), 1618 Corn- 
wall Avenue, Bellingham 
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Washington—Continued 


Earl H. Braden, president and manager, Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
(wholesale), 152 South Jefferson Street, Spokane 4 

Woodrow C. Button, vice president, Security State Bank, Woodland 

Frank N. Calvert, secretary and treasurer, the Craftsman Press, Inc., (print- 
ing and lithography ), 2030 Westlake, Seattle 1 

Cecil L. Carter, president, San Juan County Bank, Friday Harbor 

Walter F. Clark, president, Clark’s Restaurant Enterprises, Inc., 1182 Henry 
Building, Seattle 1 

Arthur S. Coffin, president, the West Side National Bank of Yakima, 202 
West Yakima Avenue, Yakima 

Arthur E. Cox, president, Cox-Jones Insurance Agency, First and Alder 
Streets, Walla Walla 

Harrison K. Dano (partner), Kern, Dano & Cone (attorneys), 207 Fifth 
Avenue East, Ellensburg 

William A. Deming, president, Pellingham Chain & Forge Co. (manufac- 
turers of chain and forging), 653 Skinner Building, Bellingham 

Donald D. Eldridge (partner and manager), Eldridge’s Stationery Store 
(retail), 510 South First Street, Mount Vernon 

Nathanael H. Engle, director, Bureau of Business Research, College of 
susiness Administration, University of Washington, 302 Commerce Hall, 
Seattle 5 

T. Robert Faragher, vice president and manager, the Bank of California, 
N. A., 1011 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 1 

Fred C. Forrest, president and chairman of the board, the First National 
sank of Pullman, Pullman 

Neal R. Fosseen, president, Washington Brick & Lime Co. (clay products 
manufacturing), 7621 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane 

Lloyd M. Foster (manager and auditor), Port of Anacortes (shipping— 
coastwise, intercoastal, export), foot of Commercial Avenue, Anacortes 

Fred S. Foster, president, F. G. Foster Co. (wholesale and retail hardware), 
Ninth and Simpson, Hoquaim 

Frank O. Fountain, vice president, First National Bank in Port Angeles, 
Port Angeles 

Verne Frese, president, Layrite Concrete Products of Seattle, Inc., 7265 East 
Marginal Way, Seattle 

John M. Friedlander, vice president, Friedlander & Sons, Inc. (retail jew- 
elry), 501 Pike Street, Seattle 1 

James B. Goodfellow (civil engineer and general contractor), Box 1337, 
Wenatchee 

J. Chester Gordon (radio station owner), Lacrosse 

Joshua Green, Jr., president, Peoples National Bank of Washington, 1414 
Fourth Avenue, Seattle 

Charles M. Harris, vice president, C. A. Harris.& Son, Ine. (lumber and box 
manufacturing), Ardenvoir 

George F. Henriksen (owner), Save On Drug (retail), 408 Evergreen High- 
way, Camas 

Francis J. Herb, president, Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Washington, Inc., 
(paper manufacturing), Bellingham 

Wayne Hereford (partner), Roberts & Hereford (accountants), 712 Baker 
Suilding, Walla Walla 

Robert S. Holden (manager and owner), Olympic Manufacturing Co. (un- 
finished and finished furniture and wood products), 421 South Michigan 
Street, Aberdeen 

Edward V. Hudson (owner and manager), Peerless Laundry & Dry Clean- 
ers, 2912 South 12th Street, Tacoma 

Charles W. Hunlock, vice president, Western Hotels, Inc., New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle 1 

Robert M. Ingram, president and (general manager), E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co. (manufacturers of cedar lumber products), Post Office Box 
1080, Aberdeen 

James W. Johnson, president, Producers Refining Co. (supply crude oil for 
civilian use mostly), South 820 McClellan, Spokane 

Henry P. Jukes, president, Bellingham National Bank, Bellingham 

J. J. Kaufman (retail furniture business), 219 Tacoma Avenue North, 
Tacoma 3 
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Washington—Continued 
Harold B. Kellogg, secretary and treasurer, Watson-Kellogg Co ret 
furniture), 120 West Marcy, Montesano 
turton A. Kingsbury, Livesey, Kingsbury & Livesey (attorneys), 505 Be 
ingham National Bank Building, Bellingham 
L. Evert Landon, president, Nalley’s Inc. (manufacturing and distribution 
of food products), 5410 South Lawrence, Tacoma 1 
. Mrs. Hannah M. Langer, president, Kitsap County Bat Port Orchard 
Irwin LeCocq, president, the People’s State Bank, Box 311, Lynden 
Magnar ©. Lervick (manager), Lervick Logging Co ogging and saw! 
ing), 216-18 Central Building, Everett 
: John R. Lewis, Lewis & Earl (attorneys and counselors at law), Box 1525, 
Moses Lake 
\ Frank E. Lovering (owner), Lovering Tire Co. (distributor), Box 542, 
Yakima 
- Victor W. Markov (owner), Vie Markov Tire Co. (distributor i300 East 
Marginal Way, Seattle 
e Edward S. Mayes (owner), Ed S. Mayes (Dodge-Plymonuth dealer), OO 
. North Tower, Centralia 
f Austin B. McCoy (partner), MeCoy Auto Co. (sales and service), 901 C 
i, Street, Vancouver 
Paul W. Miller, president, Citizens State Bank, 301 South Meridian, Puyallup 
Ll, J. C. Minshull, secretary and treasurer, Casco Co. (rental management), 
Security Building, Olympia 
il Rudolph A. Mueller, president, Mueller-Harkins Motor Co. (Buick distribu 
tor), Sixth at St. Helens, Tacoma 
ts Norman R. Nashem, president and manager, Nashem Furniture Co., Iné re 
tail furniture company), 28 North Second Street, Yakima ‘ 
— Stanley Nelson, Jr., president, Nelson Motor Co., Inc. (Chevrolet dealer), 
2?1 Woodworth Street, Sedro Woolley 
), Harry FE. Nuelsen, vice president, University National Bank, 4500 University 
Way, Seattle 5 
S, Thomas W. Paul, executive vice president, the Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle, Second and Marion, Seattle 11 
st Howard C. Paulsen, secretary, Paulsen Estate, Ine. (office building man 
agement), 805 Paulsen Building, Spokane 
v- John H. Perry (partner), Perry Bros. (wholesale provisioners), 500 Terry 
Avenue North, Seattle 9 
37, Robert F. Philip, president, Scott Publishing Co. (newspaper publisher), 
TOO Parkway, Richland 
Charles L. Powell (partner), Moulton, Powell, Gess & Loney (attorneys), 
114 300 West Kennewick Avenue, Kennewick 
Mareus S. Raichle, president and manager, Aberdeen Federal Savings & 
OX Loan Association, 224 East Wishkah Street, Aberdeen 
George L. Sears (owner), George Sears Drug Co. (prescription druggist), 
rh- 905 Market Street, Chehlis 
Paul T. Shew (general partner and general manager), Washington Wood 
ac., Products (lumber manufacturing), Second at Norton, Everett 
Louis R. Slyter, president, George W. Slyter & Sons, Ine. (chair manu 
ker facturer), 3110 South Cedar, Tacoma 3 


Fred L. Stanton, president, Washington Trust Bank, 715 Sprague Avenue, 
un- Spokane 
ran Irving EK. Stimpson (partner and manager), Frederick E. Baker & Associates 
(advertising and public relations), 317 Vance Building, Third and Union, 
an- Seattle 1 
Ralph J. Stowell, vice president, the National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
ton Second Avenue and Spring, Seattle 
, Frederick P. Streib, Tvree Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 765 Myrtle Avenue, 
Seattle 
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Box Walter S. Talbott (owner), Talbott Insurance Co., 1413 14th Avenue. 
Longview 

for W. E. Tollenaar, executive vice president, the Old National Bank of Spokane, 


West 428 Riverside Avenue, Spokane 
Don H. Wageman, chairman of executive committee, Seattle-First National 
rth Bank, Second and Cherry Streets, Seattle 14 
: Dorance W. Walters, managing engineer, Inland Empire Industrial Research, 
Inc., 345 Peyton Building, Spokane 1 
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Washington—Continued 


Horace M. Waples (owner), Hoquiam Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaners, 16th 
and B Streets, Hoquiam 

Jack A. Wardell (partner), Wardell’s A. C. Percolator (restaurant), 7 
North Second Street, Yakima 

Kenelm Winslow, Jr., executive vice president, Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, 
804 Second Avenue, Seattle 4 

Donald H. Yates (partner), Yates, Riley & MacDonald (commercial real 
estate, managers and brokers), 1411 Fourth Avenue, Building, Seattle 1 

W. R. Yeakel, manager and partner, Northwest Bolt & Nut Co. (mannu- 
facturers and distributors of fasteners), 4250 Eighth Avenue NW., 
Seattle 7 


Idaho: 


William E. Bitter, president and general manager, Pacific Life Benefit Asso- 
ciation, 828 Eighth Avenue, Lewiston 

Leland G. Burress, publisher and editor, the Gooding Leader, 446 Main 
Street, Gooding 

Sidney L. Cate, president, Bannock Steel Co. (steel fabrication and steel 
warehousing), Pocatello 

Irvin H. Harris, president and general manager, Harris-Voeller Theaters, 
Harris-Voeller Hotels, Burley 

Harry W. Marsh, secretary, Idaho Mining Association, 304 Continental Bank 
Building, Boise 

Orland C. Mayer, director of industrial development, Idaho Power Co., 1220 
Idaho Street, Boise 

Kenneth G. Self, president, Self Manufacturing Co. (specialty farm equip- 
ment), 251 Third Avenue South, Twin Falls 

Earl J. Soelberg (rancher-livestock operations), 104 East 14th, Idaho Falls 

Alfred B. Wheeler, vice president, Continental State Bank, 119 North Eighth 
Street, Boise 

R. R. Willecke, manager, Farmers Feed & Seed Co. (retail sales of feed 
fertilizer and farm supplies), 244 Yellowstone Avenue, Pocatello 


Oregon: 


David S. Adolph, vice president, the First National Bank of Portland, Sixth 
and Stark Streets, Portland 8 

Anthony Brandenthaler, owner, Burnt River Lumber Co. (manufacturers of 
ponderosa pine, fir and larch), Baker 

Ray Carr, owner, Ray Carr Organization (advertising, public relation, etc.), 
Citizens Bank Building, Portland 14 

Ralph R. Cronise, president and publisher, Democrat-Herald Publishing Co., 
314 West Second Avenue, Albany 

George P. Davis, manager and proprietor, George P. Davis & Associates 
(management consultant), 214 Williams Building, Klamath Falls 

Leland V. Dickson, partner, Dickson Drug Co. (retail), 7937 South East 
Stark Street, Portland 

Kersey C. Eldridge, president, Eldridge Food Sales, 9830 South East Oak 
Street, Portland 

Ehrman V. Giustina, operations and plant manager, Giustina Bros. Lumber 
Co. (lumber manufacturer), Post Office Box 989, Eugene 

Wilford H. Gonyea, president, Umpqua Plywood Corp. (manufacture and 
sales of doors, plywood, lumber and miscellaneous wood products), Post 
Office Box 188, Springfield 

William H. Hammond, vice president, Union Security Co. (property and 
business ownership and management), 109 South High Street, Salem 

Carl W. Hogg, owner, Hogg Bros. (appliance and home furnishings), 260 
State Street, Salem 

Harper N. Jamison, owner, Harper Jamison, Stationer (retail), 217 Third 
Street, McMinnville 

Harold P. Kelley, president, Harold Kelley’s Inc. (retail electric home 
appliances), 4144 North East Sandy Boulevard, Portland 13 

George E. Knepper, secretary and treasurer, Peerless Trailer & Truck 
Service, Inc., 549 North East Third Avenue, Portland 14 

Art Lindbert (wheat grower), Post Office Box 273, Pendleton 

Richard G. Paulson, president, G. W. Paulson Co. (merchandising and dis- 
tribution of floor and window covering), 820 South West Yamhill Street, 
Portland 5 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION V4 


Oregon—Continued 

Robert C. Paulus, president, Paulus Bros. Packing Co. (canned frozen and 
evaporated foods), 14th and Oxford Streets, Salem 

Harry Pedersen, vice president and general manager, Pacific Department 
Store (retail), 410 South East Morrison Street, Portland 

Guy C. Rea, manager, Astoria branch, United States National Bank of 
Portland, Astoria 

Frederick A. Rodgers, president, F. A. Rodgers 5-10 cent Stores, 631 North 
East Grand Avenue, Portland 14 

George C. Sheahan, president, United Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 4259, 
Portland 8 

Thomas C. Young, president, Pacific Roofing Co. (asphalt roofing and allied 
products), Box 3859, Portland 8 

Adolph Zamsky, manager and general partner, Rollin Rodolph & Co. (CPA), 
204 First National Bank Building, Klamath Falls 

Montana: 

Errol F. Galt, chairman of the board, the First National Bank of Great Falls, 
Box 311 (300 Central Avenue), Great Falls 

Fred Heinecke, president, First National Bank & Trust Co. of Helena, Corner 
Sixth and Main, Helena 

Horace H. Koessler, president, Intermountain Lumber Co., Post Office Box 
1443, Missoula 

Fritz Norby, owner, Fritz Norby & Co. (realtor and insurance), 16 Third 
Street North, Great Falls 

Ronald B. Ries, vice president and sales manager, Midland Implement Co., 
Inc. (jobbing-household appliances, farm machinery), 2303 Montana 
Avenue, Billings 

Fred L. Robinson, president, Malta Auto Co. (dealer), Malta 

Frank A. Whetstone, general manager, Cut Bank Pioneer Press (newspaper 
publishing, commercial printing, etc.), 8 East Main Street, Cut Bank 


REGION XIV 
California: 

Roy L. Ash, vice president, Litton Industries, 336 North Foothill Road, 
Beverly Hills 

Charles F. Bannon, vice president, Western Gear Works, Box 182, Lynwood 

Don Belding, chairman of the executive committee, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Alphonzo E. Bell, president, Bell Petroleum Co., 250 Roosevelt Building, 
Los Angeles 17 

Wade E. Bennett, president, Hollywood State Bank, 6801 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, los Angeles 

Horace L. Blackman, president, Horace Blackman Co., 5883 Blackwelder 
Street, Culver City 

Don J. Bosio, director of purchasing, Douglas Aircraft, 3000 Ocean Park 
Boulevard, Santa Monica 

O. K. Buck, manager, department of water and power, 311 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 

J. ©. Chambers, J. C. Chambers Associates, 6404 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 

Edward R. Chilcott, owner and active manager, Technical Products Co 
6670 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 

Clowes M. Christie, president, American Latex Products Corp., 3341 West 
El Segundo Boulevard, Hawthorne 

Hugh L. Clary, president, Clary Multiplier Corp., 408 Junipero Street, San 
Gabriel 

Theodore C. Coleman, president, Coleman Engineering Co., Inc., 6040 West 
Jefferson Boulevard, Los Angeles 

William A. Cooke, president, Marketing Sales Co., 6253 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 

Roy O. Day, president, P-B Press, Inc., 320 Thomas Street, Pomona 

Burgess Dempster, president, Electronic Engineering Co. of California, 180 
South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 

Franklin H. Donnell, vice president, Finance Consolidated Engineering Corp., 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 
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California—Continued 


Robert V. Edwards, president, American Pipe and Construction Co., Post 
Office Box 3428, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54 

Leonard K. Firestone, president; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 
2525 Firestone Boulevard, Los Angeles 54 

Frank L. Frain, corporate finance manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 2555 
North Hollywood Way, Burbank 

Robert A. Gageby, chairman of the board, Wells All-Steel Products, 6880 
Troost Avenue, North Hollywood 

Clark Galloway, manager, Southern California District, California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 1000 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 

Earle W. Gard (owner), Earle W. Gard Consulting Service, Statler Center, 
900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 

Al J. Gock, (retired banker), 650 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 

William L. Gude, president, Gude’s, Inc., 422 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles 14 

Gordon W. Helmick, president and owner, Helmick’s Firestone, 5050 Whit- 
tier Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Dr. Maleolm F. Heslip, head of business administration extension, Univer- 
sity of California, 813 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 

Edmund E. Hoskins, president, William Miller Instruments, Inc., 325 North 
Halstead Avenue, Pasadena 8 

Durwood Howes, president, B. D. Howes & Son, 3059 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 5 

M. P. Illitch, chairman of the board, the Southwest Bank, 100 North Market 
Street, Inglewood 

Charles L. Jones (owner), Charles L. Jones & Co., Sixth and Arizona 
Avenue, Santa Monica 

Stanley O. Jones, editor, Southern California Industrial Age, 4230 Melrose 
Avenue, Los Angeles 29 

Roy E. Klotz, vice president, Anadite, Inc., 10630 Sessler Street, South Gate 

Frank W. Koenen, president, Coast Hardware, Inc., 12169 Ventura Boule- 
vard, Studio City 

Herbert H. Krauch, managing editor, Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express, 1245 Trenton Street, Los Angeles 54 

Norman Macbeth, Macbeth & Ford, 1709 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 17 

Harry L. Masser, executive vice president, Southern California Gas Co., 
810 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 

Charles D. Miller, president, Duro-Matic Products Co., 8509 Higuera Street, 
Culver City 

William J. Moran (partner), William J. Moran Co., 1011 South Fremont 
Avenue, Alhambra 

Harold G. Murdock, vice president, Arrowsmith Too & Die Corp., 9700 
Bellanea Avenue, Los Angeles 45 

Daniel E. Murphy, president, Otto K. Olesen Co., 1534 Cahuenga Boulevard, 
Hollywood 

Don Patrick, general purchasing agent, research and development, Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Culver City 

Rulon Nagely, director of material, North American Aviation, Inc., Inter- 
national Airport, Los Angeles 45 

Robert T. Radford, Robert T. Radford Insurance Agency, 129 East Colorado 

sSoulevard, Monrovia 

Frederick K. Rockett, owner-manager, Frederick K. Rockett Co., 6063 Sun- 
set Boulevard, Hollywood 28 

Edward R. Scheidler, Sr., vice president and general manager, Nigg Engi- 
neering Corp., 545 North Second Street, Covina 

Adolf Schoepe, president, Kwikset Locks, Inc., 516 East Santa Ana Street, 
Anaheim 

Eugene D. Schunke, secretary and controller, Telecomputing Corp., 133 East 
Santa Anita Avenue, Burbank 

William Shulver, Jr., director of materiel, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. Burbank 

Malcolm K. Smith, chief of materiel, the Ryan Aeronautical Co., Lindbergh 
Field. San Diego 12 

Winston F. Stoody, president, Stoody Co., 11928.East Slauson, Whittier 

Joseph M. Thomas, general manager, Joseph McDonald Oil Co., Nine Foun- 
tain Plaza Building, 2011—18th Street, Bakersfield 

Herbert F. Toor, president. Furniture Guild of California, Ine., 1601 Fast 
15th Street, Los Angeles 21 
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California—Continued 
Eugene H. Twarowski, general manager, Double T Products Co., 301 Acacia 
Avenue, Hawthorne 
Thomas P. Walker, vice president, Triad Transformer Corp., 4055 Redwood 
Avenue, Los Angeles 
Clyde W. Williams, Santa Monica Commercial and Savings Bank, Fourtl 
and Arizona Avenue, Santa Monica 
Arizona: 
Adrian V. K. Babcock, manager, industrial development, Arizona Publi 
Service Co., 501 South Third Avenue, Phoenix 
Ralph M. Bilby, assistant general manager, Babbitt Bros. Trading Co., Bin 
90, Flagstaff 
D. L. Bouse, manager, industrial development department, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix 
Forrest C. Braden, president, Braden Machinery Co., 900 Fourth Avenue 
Yuma 
Jay M. Gates, Jr., president, Central Commercial Co., Fourth and Beal 
Streets, Kingman 
Aaron Levy, president, Levy Bros. Clothing Co., 111 East Pennington, Tucson 
Harold F. Mills, manager, Iron King branch, Shattuck Denn Manufacturing 
Corp., Box 1492, Prescott 
Charles A. Morgan (retired), 302 East Northern Avenue, Phoenix 
Edward V. O'Malley, president and general manager, the O'Malley Lumber 
Co., Madison at Fourth Avenue, Phoenix 
Fred S. Porter, Jr., manager, Porters, 118 North First Street, Phoenix 
Mrs. Margaret A. Rockwell, chairman of the board, Adams Hotel Co., Phoenix 
Lester W. Rulfner, owner-manager, Ruffner Funeral Home, 303 South Cortez 
Street, Prescott 
Glenn L. Wilson, owner and manager, Cenral Heights Water System, Route 
1, Globe 
Clark County, Nev.: 
Peter A. Simon (owner), Pop's Oasis, Jean 


The CHatrMan. Youstated: 


sased on the agency's experience during almost 2 years of operation under the 
Small Business Act of 1953, we have proposed certain amendments to the act. 
The bulk of these changes are technical in nature and relate principally to 
matters of administration, but in addition we have suggested certain substantive 
improvements. 

Now, do you mean by that that you have already submitted—have 
you submitted yet to the committee your recommendations / 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. I believe Senator Thye introduced a bill last 
Friday which had the bulk of those in it. It had all of them in that 
we proposed, with the exception of the extension of the agency. 

The CuHarrmMan. I noticed you recommend that in your statement. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Barnes. I recommend for 2 vears, but Senator Thye varied 
from that in the bill that he introduced. 

Mr. Srutts. Weren’t those all pretty routine and pretty much lan- 
guage changes, the one, the Thye-Capehart bill that went in on 
Friday ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, I would say they were, but some of them are of 
consequence, because for instance, the one on bank participation with 
us on disaster loans—we have had a large volume of disaster loans 
and were quite surprised that the law was not clear as to our ability 
to participate with banks in disaster loans. We felt that we should 
be able to and that Congress intended us to if the banks so desired, 
and the General Accounting Office agreed with us but thought we 
should have that matter clarified by legislation at the first opportunity. 
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The others are well outlined. I think that they speak for them- 
selves for the most part. 

The Cuairman. What about the loans to municipalities that Con- 
gress provided for some 3 years ago, and anticipated that they might 
be handled by your agency but did not write into the law, but left it 
discretionary with the President? So far, he has not designated it an 
agency function. H 

Mr. Barnes. It is my understanding, Senator, that the HHFA has 
been designated as the agency to handle it. 

Mr. Encexs. The Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The Cuatrman. I know that a bill has been introduced to designate 
the HHF A, but I did not know that it was so designated. 

Mr. Barnes. It is my understanding that it was so designated dur- 
ing this past year, I think maybe late this summer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, in the report of the Hoover Commission, I 
noticed that whereas most of the lending agencies were recommended 
to be terminated, it recommends that SBA be given an extension of 
life, 2 years, I believe, in this Commission report. But I notice this 
statement. I want to ask you about it. I am reading on page 90: 

It is too early to judge fully the outcome of this venture. Several examples 
of loans made between December 4, 1953, and March 23, 1954, are presented in 
detail in our task force report on pages 76 through 78 which raise considerable 
doubt about the operation of the program. Although a lending program cannot 
be judged on the basis of a few bad loans, our task force states that these 
examples are not the exceptions but unfortunately are representative of much 
of the lending in which this agency has been engaged. 

Now, if I understand it correctly from your report, you have had 
a very fine loan record, have you not ? 

Mr. Barnes. If it is judged by the amount of delinquencies, which 
is certainly one way to judge a loan program, whether or not the loans 
are repaid—from that aspect I would say that we have. 

The CHatrman. Well, is that not about the best way to judge? 
Isn't performance about the best way ? 

Mr. Barnes. I do not know of any better way, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. That is my thinking. 

Now, I will call your attention to the fact that the time period was 
very brief, December 1953 to March 1954. But the thing that rather 
disturbed me was a statement that these seemed to be the general rule 
rather than the exception, and the commission certainly left the im- 
pression, although it did not say so, that the loans were generally bad. 
And yet I certainly thought I understood from your report that you 
had a very commendable record with reference to loan performance 
and repayment, delinquencies, and so forth. 

Mr. Barnes. Sir, the Hoover Commission task force was in our 
agency prior to March of 1954, at which time we had a relatively few 
loans on the books. Now, they did not 

The Cuatrman. Yes, that is true. 





Mr. Barnes. And I feel that much of their criticism was corrected 
as there was a larger volume of loans throughout the year. Nothing 
that they say can be construed as applying to the period after March, 
because they simply were not there after that time, March 1954. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they limit it to March. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. They limit it to March in their statement. 
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Mr. Barnes. We have examined the cases cited in their task force 
report, but they are not cited by name, so that it is almost impossible 
to identify the cases to which they refer. 

Now, everyone, of course, knows that if we have the requirement in 
our law that all borrowers must seek the loan from a bank first 

The Cuarrman. And be unable to obtain it ? 

Mr. Barnes. And be unable to obtain it—that we are in a field, then, 
in which the best private lenders in the country have reviewed these 
loans before we see them. 

Now, many of these deferred participation loans I do not think 
would be called bad by any standard because the bank has come along 
on the loan itself and is able to make it, whereas they have indicated 
they would not otherwise have been able to make it. 

Many of the applications which were filed and withdrawn have in 
turn been taken over 100 percent by banks. 

So I feel that that was a criticism of an early part of our program, 
and it was made from the aspect of the Hoover Commission, which is 
that of a certified public accountant’s examining to see what savings 
could be made in Government. 

We are trying to carry out the mission that Congress has assigned 
to us, and we feel that is our basic obligation, and the two viewpoints 
may not be in complete harmony. There has been no indication to us, 
for instance, that the interest rates should be fixed at a level to pay the 
cost of the loan program. In fact, quite to the contrary. 

I point out another item in their report in which they said no loans 
were made for defense purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. That is the very next sentence. 

Mr. Barnes. In our last semiannual report to this committee and 
to the Congress and the President, we listed 17 loans which had been 
made at the time of that report, at the end of July, which were clearly 
for defense purposes. The MRS loan which I described earlier this 
afternoon was made in 1953, in December of 1953, and I do not know 
how they missed that particular loan, but the file itself shows that 
the Marine Corps considered it to be of importance and of conse- 
quence to one of their suppliers. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask one more question relating to that. 

Of course, that was nearly a year ago now, that they studied your 
files and, without saying so in so many words, indicated that you had 
a portfolio of bad loans. 

Have you had any bad showing over the year that has transpired 
since that ? 

Mr. Barnes. As I indicated in my report, there have been, up 
through December 31, very few delinquencies at the end of any monthly 
period. We have only had since that time, and at the present time, a 
total of 16 delinquents at the end of the month, of which 11 were just 
a few days, and just normal collection procedures removed those. 

The Cuartrman. Don’t I recall your saying that as of December 31, 
you had only two that | 

Mr. Barnes. No. We had 1 loan that was more than 30 days 
delinquent. ; 

The Cuarmrman. Only 1 that was more than 30 days delinquent? 

Mr. Barnes. And we only had 3 that were delinquent, in addition 
to that 1, at all—a total of 4. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 
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The reason I am emphasizing this is that you realize a great many 
people will read this, and frankly I think they are going to get a dis- 
torted view of the type of lending that you have been doi ng. 

By the way, in asking all of these questions, I want to say that I 
agree thoroughly with the thought that has been expressed here by 
Senator Long, Senator Thye, and Senator Saltonstall, and by you, 
also, and that is that Congress did not set this agency up as one that 
would be as strict, shall 1 say, as the ordinary commercial bank, and 
as you have so well pointed out, you do not get a chance at lending 
to that person unless the ordinary commercial bank in his community 
is not able, for some cause or anothe r, to take care of it. 

Of course, We want to be reasonably prude nt in handling the Gov- 
ernment’s money and the Government’s credit, and yet 1 think we 
have got to keep in mind that, as 1 saw stated in a letter some agency 
wrote to the President a few days ago, whereas the safety of the loa 
Was essential, it was not primary; it was secondary, 

And 1 cert: ainly think that in an agency like this, there ought to be 
a great degree of leniency within reasonable bounds of secur ity. 

But at the same time I do not like to see a report go out that indi- 
cates that you have been loose or lax in the handling of the credit of 
the United States to such an extent that we have a great portfolio of 
bad loans, because I do not understand such to be the case. 

Mr. Barnes. I do not think they are, either, Senator. 

Each time that we have acted on a loan, we have been convineed 
that the loan could be repaid under the proposition that was advanced, 
and there was an adequate amount of collateral to secure the loan in 
event there was a failure. | 

As I say, our delinquency record—we will make it available to the 
committee. We will not offer 

The Cuatrman. I think it would be fine if you could show some 
table in these hearings. 

Mr. Barnes. We will offer it to the committee to insert what parts 
of it they would like to. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Summary of status of business loans as of Feb. 25, 1955 


IN cetacean a bade ies ale again iain ts Cn dnpsipsiens chains ante aaetianmiag seta asheat mca testes 668 
Delinquent___--~~- Si iccecditwenets epee ties nit a cece cl ee eee es 16 
Delinquencies are ¢ ompr ised of : 
a ceca nsihce airedac ne ib pccniligtpeibieiia aie Ren aedk Rohsnbineaaaeiadseninatebin imate 8 
I ETON a cml aac veces Kap mine 8 
ca a as lca eemeten te peice uiendonoasys aaekos 16 
Status of delinquencies: 
a dass ecclesia ae at ain aetna dies sR 2 
EE ee a Sea ee ee ey ae ere a a een ees 2 
IN od ented 2th cag cs tach Ctaeags linia cs apical hehcalolspsbeleieasiehsasaniapin gett i 
Installments past due but expected to be cured__-__--.---___________ 11 
a a a he 16 


Details of loans in foreclosure, bankruptcy, and receivership are as follows: 
This bank participation loan of $25,000 was extended for the purposes of 
retiring a chattel mortgage balance of $9,625, to pay taxes of $2,500 and to pro- 
vide working capital of $12,875. It developed that the working capital so pro- 
vided was inadequate and the collateral would not reasonably secure additional 
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credit. The business was forced to cease operations. Foreclosure has been 
instituted. An approximate $10,000 loss is anticipated, of which SBA’s share 
would be $9,000. 


2. Credit in the amount of $97,000 was extended on a direct basis to provide 
operating funds to process Government prime contracts It developed that 


processing costs were exceeding estimates and substantial losses were being 
sustained. Work on the contracts was suspended when it was determined that 
continuance would result only in additional losses. Foreclosure has been 
instituted. An approximate $65,000 loss is anticipated 

3. This bank participation loan of $50,000 was extended for the purposes of 
resetting $18,000 of obligations and providing $32,000 working capital. Because 
of financial mismanagement and incurring other obligations, subsequent to loan 
disbursement, beyond ability to repay, a voluntary petition of bankruptcy was 
filed. SBA has not yet been requested to purchase its 64 percent participation 
Estimate of loss is $17,488 of which SBA’s share would be $11,192 

$4. This bank participation loan of $40,000 was granted for the purpose of pro 
viding working capital for processing contracts covering precision parts for air 
craft engines and propellers. Was petitioned into bankruptcy. Loan balance of 
$12,900 is amply secured. Advice is that bank has extended additional credit 
and company is operating profitably. No loss is anticipated. 

5. This bank participation loan of $250,000 was extended to complete a wax 
refinery costing in excess of $1 million. When the plant went into production it 
was discovered that the product was of poor quality and unmarketable. Receiver 
is operating the old plant and believes the new plant can be operated satisfac- 
torily using a different raw material. No loss is anticipated. 

With respect to the 11 loans in connection with which installments are past 
due, field investigations have been and are being made and special attention is 
being given to bringing these loans to a current status. Length of time these 
delinquencies have existed is as follows: 


Since July 1954 1 
Since November 1954 


i 1 
Since December 1954__._______-__ 7 ee Se 3 
Since January 1955 6 

OS tain 5 decd ica Sch tae Sali ia —— iinmeiee. ee 


Some of the reasons for existence of these delinquencies are as follows: 
1. A $20,000 loss sustained due to hurricane. 
2. Negotiation with Navy Department, for settlement of approximately $400,000 
of work, not yet concluded. 

3. Delay in receiving payment from Government for school-lunch goods. 

4. Business commenced during slow season of year; delinquency expected to 
be cured within 3 weeks. 

5. Delay in construction of plant. 


IDENTIFICATION 
FIVE LOANS IN FORECLOSURE, RECEIVERSHIP AND BANKRUPTCY 


1. Quincy Drug Co., Quincy, Fla. (participation). 

2. John R. O’Brien & Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. (direct). 
3. Walter C. Nelander, Port Orchard, Wash. (participation). 

4. Automatic Methods, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. (participation ). 

5. Sure Seal Corp., Salt Lake City Utah (participation). 


ELEVEN LOANS DELINQUENT 


(1) Brookfield Orchards, Inc., North Brookfield, Mass. (direct). 

(2) Parkersburg Die & Tool Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. (direct). 

(8) Mountain States Fabricating Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. (participation). 
(4) Green Meadow Dairy, Dayton, Tenn. (direct). 

(5) Merchants Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Detroit, Mich. (direct). 
(6) Algiers Canning & Sales Co., New Orleans, La. (direct). 

(7) Dairy Supply Co., Osyka, Miss. (direct). 

(8) San Juan Concrete Products Co., Durango, Colo. (participation). 
(9) Thor Hofsted, Ketchikan, Alaska (participation ). 

(10) Thompson Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho (participation). 
(11) Tool Design & Engineering Co., Inglewood. Calif. (direct). 
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Mr. Barnes. On this same subject, there has been a considerable 
amount of discussion as to our loan policy and procedures as compared 
with the RFC, as to what areas we can make loans that the RFC was 
unable to. 

The CuatrrmMan. And vice versa. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

And I have had prepared a comparison of the RFC and SBA lend- 
ing programs as ours oa shaped up at the end of 15 months’ opera- 
tion, which indicates a number of areas in which we are able to go 
under this particular law that RFC was able to go, such things as par- 
ticipation, the amounts of participation, and that sort of thing, which 
I will likewise furnish to the committee and which will be helpful in 
correctly evaluating the two programs. 

The CHarrman. We will be glad to include it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPARISON—RFC AND SBA LENDING PROGRAMS 


(a) REC did not look with favor on loans where primary purpose was to re- 
finance existing indebtedness, whereas there is no prohibition for making this 
type loan by SBA. 

(b) SBA stresses ability to repay loan from earnings—RFC stressed collateral. 

(c) SBA permits maturities of up to 10 years—RFC discouraged maturities 
in excess of 5 years. 

(d@) Under provision of law, SBA can permit 90 percent deferred participation 
in bank loans—RFC by law was limited in its participation to 70 percent in 
loans up to $100,000 and 60 percent in loans over $100,000. Therefore, SBA is 
more liberal. 

(e) SBA loan applications which appear impossible for approval are frequent- 
ly rearranged as to amount, terms, and conditions, so that financial assistance 
may be given applicant. 

(f) SBA policy of approving small loans when collateral is thin, but earnings 
record is satisfactory and management good. RFC would not make loans under 
such circumstances. 

(g) REC primary objective, the function of making loans—SBA objective, to 
aid and encourage small-business firms. 

(hk) An intangible factor is the determination of the Administrator of SBA 
to interpret the policies established by the Loan Policy Board in as liberal manner 
as possible consistent with sound lending practices. These policies are definitely 
being applied with greater zeal and concentration on small business with full 
realism of the problems with which they are constantly being confronted. The 
resolute determination to finance competent small-business men is being vigor- 
ously and successfully carried out. The many other functions of SBA tend to 
enhance the lending program and establish confidence in the Administration as a 
source of financial assistance not otherwise available. 


Mr. Barnes. This will take just a minute, but when you refer to 
acting on 4,500 applications in the course of a year and taking action 
on 1,200 loans, business loans, and about 900 disaster loans, I do not 
think anyone gets a true idea of the volume and of the amount of work 
that is necessary. 

We have prepared a chart showing where those loans are. 

Mr. Casazza, will you point out on that chart, showing the pins 
which show where those loans were made? It is the quickest way 
I know to evaluate the size of that program. 

Now, as was indicated, we used somewhat over 300 employees in 
making loans in every section of the country, the red pins being the 
disaster loans, the white pins being immediate participation loans, 


the green pins deferred participation loans, the orange pins direct 
loans. 
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We used a little over 300 employees in making loans which I testified 
in the aggregate represented $60 million worth of commitments. And 
for that volume I stated that we had losses on only two loans, and very 
few other loans were delinquent more than 1 or 2 days at the end of 
each period. 

Now, of course, there will be problems in connection with any loan 
program of this size. We expect all kinds of things to happen. But 
we also expect to be diligent and energetic in collecting the loans and 
in working with the companies that have had assistance through the 
program. 

These 300 employees, I would say, did a good job to handle that 
volume of work in this period. If we have any more disasters such as 
we had last fall we will have to make a larger map, it appears to me. 
But it took a lot of work to process those loans and get them closed. 
Most of the disaster loans are processed very quickly and are disbursed 
to help the people. 

The CHarrMan. The red represents disaster / 

Mr. Barnes. The loans from Hurricanes Hazel and Carol. 

The CHarmman. Those were the hurricanes that came along the 
east coast ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The loans in Texas here were, I think, due to the flood in the Rio 
Grande, if you will recall. 

The Cuartrman. In the Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Barnes. And there was a flood in Arizona and an earthquake 
in Nevada and a tornado at Vicksburg, you will recall, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is a very graphic showing. I am sorry 
it cannot. be reproduced in the hearings. It would be very good. 

I have one other question. 

Going back one more time to this Hoover Task Force report—and 
you have referred to this, also—their third recommendation, as I 
recall, was that the rate of interest should be increased so as to make 
your operations pay for themselves, or something to that effect. 

Again I want to say, as I believe all of my colleagues on this com- 
mittee would bear me out, you have indicated the rate of interest to 
be charged on these loans was not contemplated necessarily as being 
sufficient to pay for the operations of the agency. 

As a matter of fact, I think it is well known to everyone that back 
during the days of RFC, small-business loans were never self-support- 
ing. It took the big loans to make that program pay for itself, and 
I do not believe that Congress or any Member of Congress ever had it 
in mind that an agency doing the broad, big job that this agency is 
supposed to do, should be required by law to be self-supporting. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, I might just make one comment, that we have 
studied the matter, and our best estimate is that with our present 
volume and present number of employees, we would have to charge 
814 to 9 percent on our loans to break even. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. I am not at all surprised to hear that figure. 

Mr. Stults wanted to ask some questions. 

Mr. Struurs. Following through, Mr. Barnes, on that rate of interest, 
last May 13 you appeared before this committee 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Stults, in order to button up this Hoover Commis- 
sion, might I say this—— 

Mr. Srutts. Certainly. 

61029—55——7 
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Mr. Barnes (continuing). There is one other point they made, 
Senator, which you did not mention, but which I think might deserve 
some comment, and that was their recommendation that this agency 
be oper: ated under the cor porate form, as a Government corporation. 

The Cuairman. Yes. That was their first recommendation. I 
would be glad for your cominent on that. 

Mr. Barnes. As I understand their recommendation, it was for the 
purpose of assuring that a more complete audit of our activities be 
performed by the General Accounting Office. 

However, the Comptroller General has directed that this agency be 
placed under a type of audit which is complete in nature; it is a com- 
prehensive audit of our agency's activities. And this is the same type 
of audit that would be made if we were a Government corporation. 

The only difference that I can see is that the comprehensive audit 
is now performed by direction of the Comptroller General. If we 
were under — Government Corporation Control Act, he would be 
required by law to make that type of audit. GAO is now making 
such an audit in all branches of the agency and in our field offices. 

Further than that, since practically one-half of our activity is in 
the field of performing various types of services, procurement, produc- 
tion assistance, products assistance, financial counseling, and that sort 
of thing, that has not, according to my understanding, been the normal 
activity assigned to Government corporations. 

However, I do not have any comment on it other than those factual 
matters. 

The CHamman. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Sruurs. Last May 13, when you appeared before this committee, 
Senator Long asked you a question about your feeling on the ration- 
ality of charging a higher rate of interest for the type of loan that you 
liked best and a lower rate of interest for the type of loan you liked 
least. 

To be specific, if a loan looks good enough and the bank can come in 
on a participation basis, they can charge 614, 7, or even a higher per- 
cent of interest. 

If, on the other hand, there is no bank that is brought into it at all, 
you will charge a rate of 6 percent. 

Now, have you worked out any way of making it seem a little more 
logical, or do you feel that the rate of interest is not any factor in most 
businessmen’s minds, anyhow ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. Our experience so far has been that the 
average rate of participation loans is running something under 6 per- 
cent, and, of course, the direct loans are running 6 percent. We have 
had very few loans in excess of 6 percent, and in each case there has 
been a justification by reason of the type of loan. 

There have been 21 loans in excess of 6 percent, and in each case 
there was an accounts receivable pledge which required the participat- 
ing bank to do a large volume of work. If the bank had been making 
the loan on its own, it would have charged probably 10 or 12 percent 
for that type of loan. 

Mr. Sruurs. That is where it would have accounts receivable and 
they would have to look over them ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is where you have accounts receivable, which type 
of loan is very expensive to the lender to police and to service. 
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And, as you know, factoring charges run up to 18 percent. As I 
say, in each case it has been one in which the bank has been required 
to do a large volume of work, and they have charged what appeared to 
us to be a very reasonable rate. ; 

Most of them that are over 6 percent have been not more than 7 
percent, and none more than 8 percent. 

Mr. Srutts. You have not received any complaints on those ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. We have not received any comp lai ae _ aces the 
businessman ordinarily is faced with making a loan either at a normal 
banking rate of 10 to 12 percent for that type of loan, or at a factori: 
rate, which may run up to 18 percent. 

Mr. Sruurs. Allright. One other question : 

Senator Goldwater unfortunately could not be here. Mr. Coover, 
his legislative assistant, is here. I just wanted to follow through on 
the line of questioning that Senator Goldwater followed last May on 
the mining loans. 

At the time you appeared, you had made six of them. At the pres 
ent time you have made some 23. Are any of those working toward 
more the exploration type of mining operation, or do you feel that 
you are precluded from that / 

Mr. Barnes. I feel that we are prec luded from that, because explora 
tion gets into the realm of speculation, and normally that is not the 
type ‘of thing we could do at all. It might be pn le in the event 
there was a proven lease of some sort and amine | ) operation, with 
adequate collateral and earnings to support the ea and as a part of 
the venture they were to take drillings to extend a vein, or something 
of that sort. 

But in the normal case that we have to turn down in a mining loan, 
the borrower has the lease, but he has not yet ascertained the extent 
of the deposits that he is seeking to exploit, and we do not feel that we 

can make that type of loan under our present authority. 

However, since the last hearing, we have developed some crite? 
for making mining loans, and we will be glad to enter those in the 
record, indicating the type of data that an applicant for a mining loan 
can supply to support his application. 

The CHarMan. We will be glad to have that included in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION FOR MINING LOANS SUPPLEMENTING THAT LISTED 
ON FORM 4A 


Description of operation and, if available, reports by mining engineer or other 
qualified person. 

Location: Describe clearly including relation to improved highways or other 
means of transportation. 

Maps showing property boundaries and locations of vein outcrops, roads, and 
other facilities such as hoists, ore bins, and concentrator. 

Mine map showing workings and, if possible, longitudinal sections along the 
vein showing areas stoped, width of vein, and assay of samples or ore to be 
mined during the proposed operation. If open pit operation, so state. 

Leases: If property is leased give date, period of lease, royalties required, 
and any other important information. 

Ore reserves: Furnish your tonnage and value per ton estimate, or the esti- 
mate of a qualified person and a list of sample assays with width and length 
of the ore bodies. 

Mining method: Describe. 

Past production and employment: Show days worked for at least past 2 years, 
shipments, and average employment. 
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Concentration: If a mill is operated in connection with the mine, describe 
giving list of equipment and show tonnage capacity per shift. Furnish suffi- 
cient information so ratio of concentration can be computed, assay value of 
mill heads, concentrates produced, and tailings discarded. 

Costs: Furnish your record of cost per ton mined and the cost per ton milled 
for past 2 years. If mine has been idle for any part of period, show cost of 
maintaining mine and facilities. 


Management: Describe the qualifications of the person who will be in charge 
of operation. 


Collateral: List all equipment owned as required in the application. The bal- 
ance sheet should show clearly your equity in the property and equipment. 

Mr. Sruuts. I will renege and ask one more question, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMANn. Goahead. I have another one, also. 

Mr. Srutrs. On cancellations, how does it happen that you have so 
many loans that you approve, and before you get the money out, you 
cancel them in full ? 

I notice in some States, in going through this first chart in your 
third semiannual report, it looks terrific. A State may have 16 or 18 
business loans approved, but then when you find out how many can- 
celed, there are all but 2 or 3 of them that have been canceled. Now, 
can you explain why so many of these things are canceled ? 

Mr. Barnes. We examined all of the cancellations at a time when 
there were a total of 157 cancellations. We queried the borrowers 
and identified the reasons. Forty percent of them canceled because 
they were able to get private financing from a bank after we had 
made the analysis and had made all the arrangement for processing 
the loan. 

Mr. Struts. After you had done the work? 

Mr. Barnes. I will say, after we had made the analysis. And we 
feel that we thoroughly discharged our function when we got financing 
under those circumstances. 


The others have a variety of reasons. I will be glad to file it in the 
record. 

Such things as this happen: A man dies and the plans of his busi- 
ness venture change; they take in a partner who has money to finance 
the venture; he changes the plans that he had at the time he filed appli- 
cation for the loan—a variety of reasons. 

The CuatrMan. I assume, however, that the first one that you men- 
tioned is by far the biggest of all, is it not? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. It is much the largest reason, that the 
loan is 

The CuatrMan. Which is the best, also? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srcuirs. How many because of adverse change ? 

Mr. Barnes. Ten percent. Ten percent had a sufficient adverse 
change so that either they or our field office indicated they should 
withdraw the application. 

Mr. Stvxts. So that is only 15 out of your first 156? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Mr. Srvtts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR LOAN CANCELLATIONS PRIOR TO DISBURSEMENT—ALI 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


REASONS FOR CANCELLATION 


Borrower made other arrangements for funds__--~- 1) 
Borrower no longer interested in loan (either decided not to obligs ite himself 


or feels he can manage without loan)_______--_-_-_- eee 20 
Bank or borrower requested cancellation and no reason given 26 
Unable or unwilling to comply with conditions of loan authorization 25 
Borrower allows disbursement period to expire (fails to answer inquiries) 14 
Financial or collateral position of borrower changed materially (adverse 

NN Piaenc.n sc witguacnaeGecasbacarcies ssesasehdarsestatilieaisee teed eaaaaei ana 10 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Happening of an event voiding loan (applicant liquidated business, closed 
business, or sold assets; partner withdrew and took assets offered as 
collateral; corporation formed to take over assets of borrower (partner 

ship) ; applicant’s plant burned down) __-_----- i 6 
Borrower requested cancellation and filed new applic ation (for larget 

RR cca eaicnass anacebd aches anata anes. sa praeksnsaaiineien sos 2 
Legal action instituted against borrower (loan held up pending outcome, 

disbursement period expired) _...-..______________-- 3 
Contract to be financed with proceeds canceled (new applic ation submitte d 

I tn iam al ik Sinn - 1 
Borrower did not want loan at this time because of market conditions, would 

like to obtain loan later___.____-_______-_- Peis a 2 1 

Ta i cca aii tgaceibiid aN hb tee ss . 157 


The CHarman. Now, the natin I thought of asking was this: 
Sometime ago you delegated to your field oflicers the power to make 
loans of not more than $50), 000—was it ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. As I recall, when you appeared probably before the 
Banking and Currency Committee early this year, you indicated that 
you were watching that program and that you might determine later 
to increase that authorization. 

I am not certain that I am correct in that. But what is the outlook ? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, they have now approved 194 loans 

The Cuarrman. That is, at the $50,000 ceiling ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. And we have under consideration several 
different types of authorizations which we are willing to bring along 
at the time when we have the administrative technique to handle them 
and also the staff. 

The CuatrMan. In your field offices ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it necessary that each one of those be a partic- 
ipating loan 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan (continuing). Which gives you, of course, added 
security ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. Added security ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. How much time does it save in an ordinary appli- 
cation ? 

Mr. Barnes. I saw one last week that had gone through in 10 days. 

The CHarrMan. You mean, gone through a field office ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 
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The CHamman. Had it been necessary to refer it here, how much 
time would it have added to it, probably? Three to four weeks? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

At the current volume, we are operating at a rate of about 3 to 4 
weeks across the country. 

The Cuairman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Forsyrue. Just one. 

When we left you last year, you had some problems with the De- 
partment of Defense on a matter of joint determination—that they 
Were not seeing eye to eye with you, and a few other things. 

We have some hearings coming up very shortly on procurement. 
Do you have any problems today ‘that are vexing you or are trouble- 
some with the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Barnes. No. 

As I indicated, the fact that we are in agreement much more of the 
time in the joint determination program, indicates that we are work- 
ing better. 

T think that I have alre: ady suggested that it is the area into which 
we should go with our present program. If there is any thought on 
the part of this committee that there are any areas we should not enter 
into in our negotiations, we would like an indication of that fact. 

I have nothing further to suggest, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say again at this point, we certainly 
do not want it felt that we want any limitations on you at all. In 
other words, we want to encourage you to go all-out, because, as I 
stated before, we always recognize that as one of the most difficult 
fields and one that requires constant attention and constant hammer- 
ing, I think, both by your agency and by our committee and by the 
House committee, and by all of us. 

Mr. Sruurs. I might amend that somewhat in that I think this com- 
mittee has felt it perhaps would not work out to the good of the small 
businesses of the Nation if SBA assumed on its own shoulders all of 
the responsibility 

The Cratrmman. I am not asking that. 

Mr. Srvuvrs (continuing). Instead of taking on a small business 
specialist, and that sort of thing, because we feel that the military 
retained essential responsibility in the procurement field, and we want 
to be able to go to them as the final authority in that regard. 

The Craman. Yes. What I had in mind was that so far as en- 
couraging the extension of the program, we want all the help we cah 
vet. 

Mr. Struts. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is there anything further for Senator Goldwater / 

Mr. Coover. No. 

The Crarrman. I am sorry I had not recognized you before. It 
has been a rather free — e asv but, I think, a very fruitful session. 
We appreciate it very much. Mr. Barnes, and all of those who have 
come up with you. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you, - 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 }. the committee adjourned. ) 
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SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, IN¢« 
Roston Vase Varel 


Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small Business, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


SBA MUST BE PERMANENT INDEPENDENT AGENC) 


) 


DrAr SENATOR SPARKMAN: We firmly believe the Small Business Administra 
tion should be extended as a permanent, independent agency: whose Directo 
shall be responsible only to the President and Congress. We wish to emphasize 
the words “independent agency” because there is a tendency by some to recon 
mend that the Small Business Administration be absorbed by the Department 
of Commerce. This has been tried on two different occasions with no success 
We feel that while the Department of Commerce furnishes data to all busi 
ness, it is particularly geared to the problems of big industries and, therefore 
we believe that small business with its problems should have the benefit of a 
completely independent agency such as the Small Business Administration 


LIMITS OF LOANS AMOUNT 


One of the important functions of the Small Business Administration is the 
loaning of money to those small businesses who cannot obtain it from other 
sources on reasonable terms, and we believe that the limit of $150,000 is normally 
adequate. That amount, however, is not sufficient in our opinion to finance 
Government prime or subcontracts because of the great amount of money in 
volved, and we suggest, therefore, that the bill be amended so that the maximum 
be increased when the borrowed money is to be used to finance Government 
contracts or subcontracts to be $300,000. This limit might be adequate pro 
viding progress payments against Government contracts would still be avail 
able to the small contractor against any Government prime or subecontra 

The high level of taxation, both corporate and personal, continues severely 
to discourage the financing of small business enterprises. Individual savings 
continue to be channelled largely into savings banks and insurance companies 
whose funds are not generally available to small-business enterprises: and taxa 
tion does not leave enough working capital in small businesses to enable their 
reasonable growth, nor indeed to build up those resources desired to safeguard 
workers’ security in adverse business cycles. 

The short-term cash requirements of small businesses are in general being 
well met by commercial banks in our area, however commercial banks do not 
generally undertake the long-term needs, by which I mean loan terms of 1 yea 
and upward. 


NEED IS FOR LONG-TERM LOANS 


It is for the long-term capital needs of small business that a vacuum exists 
Smaller business of New England does not prefer direct financing by Government 
agencies, but until some adequate source for these long-term capital needs is 
established we firmly recommend the continuance of loaning authority in the 
Small Business Administration. 
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NO LOANS TO MUNICIPALITIES 







We do not believe that municipalities should be eligible for loans under the 
Small Business Administration, and we also feel that the Small Business Admin- 
istration should not be privileged to make loans for recreation or amusement 
facilities of any kind. 







SPEEDUP NECESSARY ON PROCESSING LOAN APPLICATIONS 










We have had a considerable number of complaints about the really extended 
length of time between filing of an application for an SBA loan and the decision 
to grant or not to grant the loan. Then, after the loan is approved in a local 
office, a really long time expires before Washington approves it or turns it down. 
Then, if it is granted, an even greater period of time goes by before the legal 
department processes it and the check issued. By the time all this takes place, 
the small business is in real trouble. One of the most frustrating things to small 
business is to file an application blank which should contain all necessary figures 
and then, over a period of 1, 2 or 3 months, be asked for more figures which, in 
most cases, have already been furnished. 

Finally, we reiterate that progress payments on government contracts should 
be liberalized so as to eliminate the necessity for loans. 
Respectfully submitted. 












A. L. LAWRENCE, President. 
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I am George J. Burger, vice president in charge of legislative activities, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 740 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Our national headquarters are located in Burlingame, Calif. We also 
maintain division offices at New York City, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of Congress that no officer or group of 
officers is permitted to speak for the federation as to its position on any legis- 
lative or economic problems unless so directed by a nationwide poll of our mem- 
bers. The entire membership is polled and the results of these polls give the 
executive officers the authority to act in behalf of the members. 

The federation has a vital stake in the successful administration of the Small 
Business Administration Act. It will be found from the record of the hearings 
before the House and Senate Banking and Currency Committees in May 1953 that 
the federation’s position was in full support of the proposed legislation with only 
one exception. We recommend that full control of the agency rest with the 
Administrator and that he be subject only to control of the Congress of the 
United States. Our position today, through nationwide vote, remains the same 
as it was in May 1953. 

The federation has in its employ approximately 200 field representatives who 
are calling on small-business men everyday of the business week and they are in 
a position to get firsthand information on the success or failure of the Small 
Business Administration in carrying out the will of Congress. Further, the 
federation, through its head offices at Burlingame, Calif., and its Washington 
office, receives considerable numbers of requests for information from our mem- 
bership as to procedure under the Small Business Administration Act as to loans. 
In fact it can be safely said that better than 80 percent of the inquiries as they 
apply to SBA from all sections of the Nation rest on the needs for financial assist- 
ance. The Washington office alone, during the life of the act, has assisted many 
hundreds in giving them the necessary information on procedure to follow in 
their contacts with SBA. At the same time, we have kept the Members of Con- 
gress acquainted with information coming from their districts on such inquiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success of the Small Business Administration 
Act. Weare not unmindful of the fact that if there are deficiencies in the admin- 
istration of the act, it would act as a boomerang to the federation. Consequently, 
we are watching developments to bring about a successful administration of the 
act, and let it be understood for the record that the closest liaison and coopera- 
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tion has existed between our office and the head oftice of SBA for a year or more 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly after its approval by Congress. As 
is my custom every year, I visited the head office at Burlingame, Calif., in Sep 
tember 1953 and made it my business to confer with the regional director of SBA 
in Los Angeles, and in October 1953 with the regional office at Kansas City, Mo 
In both of these visits, to be certain we had the story correct, I insisted that a 
third party be present at the conferences. At the completion of the conference, 
I directed the third party to make his report on the conference and then I made 
my own individual report. The comparison was then made. We found a wretched 
situation existing in the administration of the act which we believed was far 
from the intent of the Congress. 

Upon my return to Washington, I immediately contacted the Administrator, 
Mr. Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, which took place in his office on 
October 23, 1953. His various assistants were present during the 2-hour confer 
ence and I believe the present Administrator, Mr. Barnes, who was then General 
Counsel, was also there. 

I advised Mr. Mitchell of our findings, namely that the great majority of small 
business institutions could not qualify for loans due to the regulations instituted 
by the policy board. The regulations provided for loans only for those institu- 
tions in essential war work or essential industries. We found that the formal 
application which was presented to the applicant for completion brought about a 
situation where the applicant would attempt to answer the questions in the form 
and would finally throw it up in disgust. 

At the conference I put the question to Mr. Mitchell as to who was setting 
the loan policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed by Treasury or Commerce 
Department heads. He asked me to give him the privilege of reserving an answer 
until a later date. 

His assistants urged, because of the importance of my findings, that a joint 
conference be arranged for with Treasury and Commerce officials and the SBA, 
at which time I could relate again the story I had told on October 23, 1953. This 
conference took place on the afternoon of October 26, 1953, in the office of Mr. 
Randolph Burgess, who, I believe, is assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I also believe that Mr. Lothair Teetor of the Department of Commerce was pres 
ent at this conference. I brought out in this conference two particular cases, 
one of a small battery manufacturer in the State of Minnesota and the other, a 
small furniture producer in the State of Georgia. In the first instance, appli 
cations for loans were denied because it was ruled they were not in essential 
business. 

The outcome of these joint conferences was that a few days later a change was 
made in the management of SBA and then on November 16, 1953, the entire policy 
was changed to permit all small business to participate in financial aid through 
the Small Business Administration Act. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes was appointed Administrator and up 
to this very moment, we have had not reason to register any objections to the 
present policy being carried out by the Small Business Administration insofar 
as financial aid to small business is concerned. The federation makes no recom- 
mendations one way or the other on any application for a loan. The application 
must stand on its own merits. 

In recent conferences, not alone with the regional directors of SBA but also 
with small-business people en route, we found two serious situations we hope 
have since been corrected. One was the reluctance of banks in certain areas to 
look with favor on the Small Business Administration Act. In some areas it was 
reported that correspondent banks were afraid to step in because they were 
fearful of antagonizing the larger banking institutions. The second was the 
failure of the regional offices of SBA to have enough available material such as 
Government specifications or blueprints of specifications. There was a limited 
number available and when they were gone, that was the end of it. In some 
areas, arrangements were made with the public libraries where these documents 
were available. However, it was most difficult sometimes for a small-business 
institution to have to go down and look up copies and make analyses of them, ete. 

We are not satisfied with the share that small business is receiving from the 
Defense Department. It is our belief that the administration should take a more 
aggressive stand in its demand for an equal share—and we mean equal—to he 
allocated to small business of this Nation. I recall a similar warning issued 
by the late William Jeffers in 1943, when he was Rubber Administrator. He 
made the suggestion before a Senate committee, that from a security standponit, 
there was an increasing need to keep small business functining in that industry 
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In conclusion, the federation makes certain recommendations for the com- 
mittee’s consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top employees of SBA should have full and thor- 
ough knowledge of the basic problems of small business. They should have a 
human feeling for the problems facing small business. This should be a requisite 
before they go into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards appointed by the agency should meet more 
often with the regional directors so that the directors will have more direct 
information on what is going on in their areas. 

3. We believe the committee should reexamine the appointments made to the 
national advisory board as it may be found that some of the members of that 
board are a long way from an understanding of small business or being repre- 
sentative of small business. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part of SBA to secure a greater share of 
Government business, and particularly to exercise its right to take prime con- 
tracts where same can be channeled through groups of small business in the 
respective industries. We found in many areas that competent small engineering 
firms, for example, would be able to handle effectively prime contracts, singly 
or in groups, and possibly at lower cost to the Government. We urge special 
action by the committee in its direction to the agency on this. 

5. We believe that the committee should explore the privilege extended to the 
regional offices in making loans up to $50,000 without consulting Washington. 
We would like to have the committee satisfy itself that in this permission there 
are no impediments and that it means just what it says. 

Finally, on a recent nationwide poll of our membership presenting the ques- 
tion pro and con on the continuance of the Small Business Administration, the 
results of the poll were 76 percent for, 22 percent against, and 2 percent no vote. 
This poll further disclosed that the membership wanted the agency’s control to 
rest entirely in the hands of the Administrator with no control being exercised 
by the Treasury or Commerce Departments. Further in line with federation pro- 
cedure, a current poll is again being made of our entire membership on this 
question, and we would request that if the results of the poll are completed before 
the hearings are closed that privilege be granted for such results to be included 
in the record of this hearing. The appropriate section of the current mandate 
follows: 

5. S. 150 (THyYrE, MINNEsota)—H. R. 521 (HILL, CoLorapo) : MAKE THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION A PERMANENT AGENCY 

>. Argument for: As a result of SBA action in its first 17 months: 2,300 
small firms have received $160 million in Government contracts, 150,000 small 
firms have gotten news of contracting opportunities, independents have had 
benefit of management courses in 24 colleges, 1,122 small firms have received 
financing aid. Need for continuing agency is shown by fact that Congress 
twice before created SBA-type operations on temporary basis. Temporary 
existence led to interrupted activity, resulting in delays and obstructions in 
service. SBA must become permanent in the executive branch. 

». Argument against: Services performed by SBA can be performed equally 
well by existing permanent Federal agencies and by private enterprise. Com- 
merce Department can make small-business studies and recommendations, chan- 
nel needed information to independents. Armed services can parcel out con- 
tracts. Private bankers can care for all legitimate financing needs. Even some 
small business congressional! champions feel SBA has failed to measure up for 
independents. Chief complaint is that agency is too conservative in lending, too 
much subject to big-business influence. 

[As suggested in the above statement, Mr. Burger, on April 6, furnished to the 
committee the following information: The result of the federation poll on S. 150 
was: 84 percent for the legislation, 11 percent against, and 5 percent “no vote.” ] 
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APPENDIX C 


SMALLER BUSINESS OF AMERICA, IN¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 29, 1956 
In re 8. 382. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Small Business Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: In the hope that our thoughts may be of some value to you, 
please be advised that Smaller Business of America, Inc., officially favers the 
proposed changes in thhe 1953 SBA Act as set forth in sections 2 and 3 of 8. 382. 

While we will not actively oppose the proposed repeal of section S04 (d) (67 
Stat. 233), we question the advisability of removing the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Treasury from the loan policy advisory committees at this time. 

Relative to the proposed amendment of section 207 (a) (2), it is the position 
of our organization that the ceiling for loans should not be increased to $500,000 
since we desire that these loans be confined to genuinely smaller businesses, un- 
less, under stress of national emergency involving national defense, a higher 
ceiling could be justified. 

Very truly yours, 
Max D. GUSTIN, 
President. 
G. WM. JEDLICKA, 
Chairman, National Legislative and Tax Committee. 
S. S. PARSONS, 
Chairman of Board. 
E. J. KALTENBACH, 
Vice Chairman. 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERSEN, 
Ezvecutive Vice President. 
WILLIAM J. FRANZ, 
Secretary. 
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CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 31, 1955. 
Hon. Joun J. SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: I want to thank you for the privilege of expressing 
the views of the small-business organizations and individual businessmen repre 
sented in membership and affiliation with this conference. 

The Conference of American Small Business Organizations is concerned with 
the promoting of the justifiable interests of small business which is the backbone 
of our economic system. We recognize the need for special attention to the 
problems of small business within the framework of administrative government. 

The useful functions of such representation seem to fall in four broad 
categories : 

1. A guide for small business in the Washington labyrinth so that the small 
business man can reach the proper people to deal with his problem, and to be 
assured of a fair hearing and expect reasonable action. 

2. A specific representation of small business in procurement matters both 

(a) In pressing other agencies for attention to small business, and 
(b) In informing small business of contracts which are available 

3. As a general source of information and counsel in technical, management, 
financial, and other problems. 

4. As a source of financial assistance and/or the administration of previous 
RFC loans. 

In contemplating the continuance of the Small Business Administration we ask 
ourselves ; 

What are the costs of operating a separate agency : 

(a) Rental of office space at the national, regional, and district levels. 
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(b) What is the cost of personnel, travel, and the many other cost factors nec- 
essary to maintain SBA as a separate agency ? 

(c) How would these costs compare with the cost of performing all the func- 
tions of SBA as a Small Business Division of the Department of Commerce under 
an Assistant Secretary? 

The Department of Commerce maintains a small-business office. Most of the 
published aids to small business have been prepared in that Department. The 
brochures listing these publications bear the names, Small Business Administra- 
tion and Department of Commerce in the masthead. Furthermore, they can be 
procured from either agency. Therefore it would appear that here is evidence 
of duplication of effort. 

We understand that in the procurement procedure, the Department of Com- 
merce receives the same information as is given to the SBA. 

We believe that by the simple procedure of creating the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Small Business, both the procurement functions at the national, regional, 
and district levels and codetermination can be handled adequately. 

It may be necessary for Congress to spell out the functions of such a Division 
by a simple amendment to the Department of Commerce Act. 

We understand the only major function which the Department of Commerce 
does not perform now is that of loaning money. There seems to be no logical 
reason which we can think of as to why this function cannot be administered 
by an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

These matters are now scrutinized by a joint committee composed of the Ad- 
ministrator of SBA, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merece. Thus the Department of Commerce is identified with SBA even in this 
plan of operation. ; 

The workload does not seem to be so heavy that the Small Business Division 
of the Department of Commerce could not arrange to handle it with a minimum 
of added personnel. 

According to the SBA report as of February 28, 4,536 applications were made 
for loans to that date, 36 percent of them were granted loans and 64 percent either 
withdrew their applications or found other sources. 

We believe that when we understand this workload is distributed over the 48 
States and that the Department of Commerce now maintains offices throughout 
the country, the workload would not be too burdensome for any of their offices. 

When we consider the need of funds for schools and other important projects 
every duplication of effort should be examined to see if there is a better way. 

It seems to us that the absorption of this into the Department of Commerce 
should be explored on the basis of cost saving as well as efficiency of representa- 
tion. 

The Department of Commerce and the Treasury Department are jointly respon- 
sible now with the administration of SBA for the policies governing loans. 

We ask which of the functions of the Small Business Administration could not 
be carried on by the Department of Commerce under an Assistant Secretary at 
less cost than maintaining a separate agency. 

In the absence of any clear evidence to the contrary, our position must be that 
any proper SBA function can be efficiently handled by the Department of Com- 
merce and we feel that such a course would be in the best public interest. 

We quote from a resolution adopted at the 14th national session of this con- 
ference by the unanimous vote of delegates from 42 States and representing 
trade associations, independent business, governors’ representatives and small- 
business associations at the local and State levels: 

“We do believe that small businesses have special problems in which, where 
Federal action is involved, there are aspects frequently not recognized or given 
appropriate consideration, and we therefore support a program of establishing 
a Federal office to act as liaison point in legislative, procurement, and tax policies, 
ete., for the interest of small business, so that it may aid the growth of small 
business as an entity. 

“We do not believe this necessarily requires a separate agency but an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Small Business could, if given special duties and 
authority, act equally well in our legitimate interests. This would eliminate 
the cost of a separate agency and leave available the experience and research 
staff of the Department of Commerce for the dissemination of procurement and 
other business information.” ; 

We do not want to infer by the above statements that the administration of 
the SBA has not been prudent or well handled. 
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We say, notwithstanding the sincerity of the Administrator and his fine staff, 
that the cost represented in any duplication of effort or in the lessening of costs 
by the utilization of the long established facilities of another agency of Govern- 
ment, is in the best public interest and we of small business believe our interests 
will be served as fully and completely as under a separate agency. 

Thank you for your courtesy to our conference and its members. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HaroLp H. Moss, Chairman 
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